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GOA: THE HOME 
OF A SAINT 


By 
EVELYN WAUGH 


tu, Daman, Goa, Maké, Karikal, Pondicherry, Yanam— 

how odd these places, strung out along the coast of India, 

used to look in the school atlas; as though small, alien 
teeth had been nibbling at the edges of the huge vermilion 
expanse of British India. 

“‘Couldn’t we turn them out, Sir?” 

“Of course. Any time we wanted to.” 

“Then why don’t we, Sir?” 

And we were told that these quaint survivals were a part of 
history, of the remote days when France and Portugal competed 
with us for empire: ermore that their neglected condition 
provided a salutary example to any Indian who was crass enough 
to doubt the benevolence of the British Raj. 

“Are there really Indians like that, Sir?” 

“A few Bengali babus.” 

That was how the geography lesson ran nearly forty years ago. 

The tumult and the shouting dies 
The. captains and the kings depart . . . 


To-day, after all the pageantry of British surrender, these places 
remain the solitary outposts of European authority. 

I had long wanted to visit them; Goa especially, for I had been 
endeared to many Goans in many parts of the world; I had read 
travellers’ tales of the Golden City that had once been the capital 
and emporium of all the widespread Portuguese empire of the 
East, and now stood quite deserted; I had seen prints and photo- 
aphs of the great baroque buildings engulfed in jungle, and 
ately I had read Father James Brodrick’s biography of St. 
Francis Xavier, whose body is Goa’s greatest treasure. December 
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1952 was the saint’s particular month, the four hundredth anni- 
versary of his death, when his relics were to be exposed to venera- 
tion for the last time in their long and strange history. It was then 
or never to make the pilgrimage. 

Goa can be pate by sea from Bombay or overland from 
Belgaum, a straggling cantonment on the air-route to the south. 
The bus at Belgaum was full of pilgrims. A polite youth distri- 
buted printed warnings of the brutality of the “Fascist” régime 
ahead of us. He was one of the dissident Goans, a small organized 
group of whom exists in Bombay. This was my introduction to 
the shaves which hangs over the European territories. Covetous 
eyes are on them in Delhi where the Congress politicians are 
more ambitious than their predecessors in power, the British 
Imperialists. Even in happy Goa, at the time of the British with- 
drawal, many Hindus pi | some Christians were excited by the 
jubilation beyond their frontiers. A dozen agitators were deported 
and now live in Portugal in complete freedom, subject to a ban 
on their returning home to resume their activities. A small 
section only of the population is interested in public affairs. The 
wisest of these have patiently compared the new Republic of 
India with their own, giving particular attention to the state of 
order, the purity of the financial administration, the welfare of the 
poorest classes, the penal system and the respect shown to 
minority communities such as the Eurasians. In none of these 
respects have they found reason for envy. There are very few 
European officials in the territory. Goans have strong local 
patriotism but they are, in fact, Portuguese. They are not a 
subject or “protected” people. They enjoy full and equal citizen- 
ship with the descendants of the Conquistadors and can rise to 
any position in the Republic. There is no exclusive club. In one 
thing only are they deficient in comparison with the Indians. 
Politics are the cocaine of the people and this unhealthy stimulant 
is little used in Goa. Wherever he goes in India, the Western 
visitor is beset by begging students. At first, remembering, 
perhaps, Ignatius Loyola at the University of Paris, he is warmed 
with sympathy at the traditional spectacle of poverty in pursuit of 
knowledge. Then he asks: what subject are they studying? What 
profession do they aspire to practise? And often the chillin 
answers are: politics, politicians. The ambitions of Indian you 
are no longer confined to a clerkship and a pension. There are 
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larger prizes very remote but very brilliant, at Delhi and in the 
Indian Embassies. 

For a few Goan youths it may seem sad to grow up deprived 
of the mass oratory and demonstrations, overturned buses, tear- 
gas and lathi-charges which enrich the frugal life of the Indian 
student. These, if they go to Bombay for their education, become 
recruits for the Congress Party. The more experienced value their 
Portuguese citizenship for the privileges it confers. There is little 
extravagant devotion to Lisbon. Portuguese rule was violent in 
its early days, neglectful later; only in the present generation has 
it begun to redeem its past. Goans of Brahman descent never 
fail to announce the fact, while those of mixed blood are silent 
on the subject. Patriotism at home and among the diaspora—the 
thousands of Goans in Africa, Bombay, and along the trade 
routes of British shipping—is Goan. But, dead , the only 
guarantee of local integrity is Portuguese nationality. 

These are the impressions of several subsequent weeks of 
enquiry and discussion. On that first morning there was barely 
time to glance at the Congress leaflet before the bus started and 
all attention was devoted to the hard work of travel. This was 
called a “luxury coach” and later acquaintance with the normal 
service confirmed its claim to certain superior amenities. The 
number of passengers was limited to the number of seats. These, 
that morning, were all Goans visiting their homes for the festival, 
all in Western dress, all very polite and in the best of spirits 
except when, rather often, they were being sick. Clinging to the 
hard, narrow seats we bounced and banged our way to the 
frontier in a brown dust-storm of our own making. 

In two hours we reached the Indian road-block. 

Smuggling is said to be well organized and profitable. Most 
things are cheaper in Goa but the main illicit export is whisky, 
for the State of Bombay, like most of Southern India, has used 
its new-found freedom to decree Prohibition—an ineffective 
piece of bigotry and an odd one, for there is nothing in Hindu 
religion or tradition to discourage fermented liquors. The smug- 
glers do not follow the highway or use public transport; the 
traffic goes one way only, but even in our exodus the Indian 
officials were tediously vigilant. The Festival of St. Francis Xavier 
was not officially popular in India. Indeed, the Indians were then 
staging what looked rather like a specially contrived counter- 
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attraction—a festival at Ernakulam to celebrate the nineteen- 
hundredth anniversary of the arrival there of St. Thomas the 
Apostle. St. Thomas is the patron of sceptics. He will not, I 
think, condemn the doubt of his ever having reached India at all; 
still less of his having done so in December 52. But Indians rejoice 
in festivals and both occasions were enthusiastically hood 

We changed into a more comfortable vehicle and half an hour 
later reached the Goan frontier-post, where easy-going cordi- 
ality prevailed. A booth sold beer and wine and most of the male 

assengers celebrated their return to civilized ways. Then we 
an our headlong descent through scenery quite unlike what 
we had passed hitherto. It is a countryside of enchanting natural 
beauty; our dust-cloud turned to powdered chocolate from the 
deep red-brown earth and rock in which the road is cut. High on 
one side, deep on the other rose and fell dense green plantations 
of indigenous palm and plantain and the sturdy little cashew 
trees which the Portuguese brought from Brazil. The watery 
depths of the valley were brilliant with young rice. The whole 
landscape tilted forward before us to where the two fine rivers 
break into a jumble of islands and streams and broad creeks, with 
beyond them the open sea. 

Goa, particularly in the “Old Conquests,” is better populated 
than appears from the road. Neat homesteads are hidden every- 
where in the trees. There are half a million inhabitants, most of 
whom eschew the towns. In our descent we were passing through 
the “New Conquests.” There is a considerable difference between 
the two areas. The “Old Conquests” were Albuquerque’s terri- 
tory. He took them from Mohammedan invaders. To the 
Portuguese of that period all Mohammedans were the hated 
Moors. Albuquerque exterminated the males and gave the women 
as wives to his men. Hindus he treated with greater clemency but 
in effect they were given the choice of emigration or baptism. 
Within a generation almost all his subjects bore Portuguese names, 
professed the Christian faith and were the ancestors of the most 
devout and moral people in India. He destroyed all the temples, 
many of which are reputed to have been splendid works of art. 
In extenuation of this aesthetic outrage it may be said that Hindu 
Art probably struck him and his contemporaries as being not only 
expressive of an erroneous theology, but also preposterously 
obscene. The “Old Conquests” preserve their ancient egalitarian 
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system of land tenure; each man, however far he travels, is bound 
to his ancestral village by his share in the common lands; each 
village committee preserves the list of its community and relieves 
its poor. 

The “New Conquests” were added in 1795, an age of “en- 
lightenment.” There are many temples, not very ancient but 
gracious and commodious, still served by the dancing-girls whose 
role has been abolished in most parts of India. We passed one near 
Ponda, a glimpse at the end of a fine avenue quickly obliterated 
by our cloud of dust. There is a child Raja living without ostenta- 
tion beside the temple of Sunda and farther south a feudal noble- 
man, a gunner officer in the Indian army. The villages and farms 
of the “New Conquests” are shabbier than the old, for the 
wealthier Hindus congregate in the towns where most of the 
shops are in their hands. There are plenty of Hindus among the 
Christians and some Christians among the Hindus, living inde- 
pendently but amicably side by side. In general, however, the 
old frontier holds and divides two distinct cultures. 

We crossed it at the bridge over the Combarjua and almost at 
once were skirting Old Goa, another glimpse through the dust— 
white cupolas, an arch, laterite walls hairy as coconuts with dry 
weed—then a metalled road beside the river Mandovi, a great 
stretch of tidal water full of small sails, with wooded hilis beyond; 
and so to New Goa or Pangim, the modern capital. 

There is nothing outstandingly modern in Pangim except the 
hotel, which is so new that it was still being loudly built during 
the festival month which it had been designed to serve. That 
alone breaks the charm of the water-front, whose remarkable 
features are the fine, placid old Government House and a wildly 
vivacious new statue of the Abbé Farias, a Goan mesmerist of the 
Napoleonic era, mentioned by Dumas and caught here in hot 
bronze at the climax of an experiment, rampant over an entranced 
female. 

Pangim makes no pretensions to gaiety. The transient Portu- 
guese officials are economical, the Goan residents home-loving. 
Week-end tourists from Bombay have grown in numbers since 
Prohibition. These alone, in normal times, disturb the tranquillity 
of the town. In honour of the Festival loudspeakers had been set 
up in the main squares. In one of these was a neat little Industrial 
Exhibition and a temporary café. There was also an exhibition of 
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modern art which deserved more attention than it got. All other 
activity was on the quay and at the bus station, for Pangim, that 
month, was purely a ian of passage for Old Goa, eight miles 
upstream. 

There are many vivid accounts of Old Goa both in its pros- 
perity and its ruin. Its prosperity lasted barely one hundred and 
fifty years. Its ruin was swift, caused by Dutch rivalry and the 
sheer lack of Portuguese manpower, and accelerated by plague 
and fever. Most travellers reached it after a voyage if great 
privation and danger. Perhaps they tended to exaggerate the 
splendours they found. There was treasure certainly and ware- 
houses full of expensive Eastern merchandise; but there was little 
that could be called “civilization,” either Asiatic or European. 
The masons built solidly but they followed without imagination 
a limited range of models. Most of the portraits of Viceroys and 
Patriarchs are of historical interest only. In population it equalled 
Elizabethan London but most were servile, and the social life, 
even of the prosperous and important, sounds devoid of charm. 
Those sweltering, swaggering fidalgos and their sickly womenfolk 
with their palanquins and sweets and scents and retinues of hand- 
maids, were not real ladies and gentlemen but the riff-raff of 
Portugal over-dressed and over-privileged. The Church alone 
sustained what there was of culture and the Church alone displays 
some of its former grandeur to-day. 

The city was abandoned in 1759. Its palaces and colleges were 
used as quarries. The jungle closed in, thrusting roots between the 
laterite blocks. Vaults and facades crumbled into the steep streets. 
A hundred years later Richard Burton, a subaltern then on sick- 
leave from Bombay, found only the huge Convent of St. Monica 
inhabited. He did not know it—he was tao busy listening to 
scandalous stories to enquire—but there were barely a dozen 
nuns living there at the time of his impertinent visit. The last of 
them survived alone into the late *7os, when the illustrious 
foundation came to end. The vast, buttressed walls stood firm but 
the paintings flaked away in the cloisters and the odorous, en- 
closed garden ran all to weed. It had enjoyed a remarkable history, 

uarding its strict and secret piety among the gaming-houses and 
rothels, receiving splendid benefactions, passing through the 
little revolving hatch, that was its access to the world of com- 
merce, special sweetmeats for sale and delicate pieces of needle- 
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work; sheltering once a stigmatic German sister and a crucifix 
which is said to have rebuked a mitigation of rule with fresh- 
flowing blood. 

It was the last religious house to survive the legislation of the 
anticlerical faction in Portugal. When Santa Monica stood empty 
the soul of Old Goa seemed finally to have departed. Memories 
of fever and plague haunted it. No one cared to stay there after 
sunset. The Canons of the Cathedral came punctually to their 
stalls and sang their daily office but returned to Pangim to sleep. 
Like Gibbon ruminating on the steps of Ara Coeli, many romantic 
trippers in the last hundred years have stood under the Arch of 
the Viceroys, considered the vanity of earthly empire and indulged 
in forebodings of the future of British India. The last of these was 
Robert Byron who, unaccountably and quite without foundation, 
put it on record that the Cathedral housed a mechanical organ. 

In the last two years there has been a stir in the city’s sleep. 
Officials have exterminated the mosquitoes. Vegetation and 
rubble have been cleared so that the four great remaining churches 
stand in an open space. Several of the chapels that lie around them 
are being repaired. There is a plan to use Santa Monica as the 
archdiocesan seminary. But during the festival month the whole 
area was temporarily transformed into a fair-ground and bivouac. 
The pilgrims were everywhere in possession, a constantly chang- 
ing population of some fifty thousand men, women and children. 

The Papal Delegation and high officers had been there for the 
opening ceremonies and were gone before I arrived. Day after 
day I watched the changing parade of Christian India with 
inexhaustible fascination. Sometimes a wealthy family or an 
official from the Government of India would arrive in a private 
car, enter privately ahead of the queue, pay their homage and 
turn straight home. One day half a village community of black 
little aboriginals were led in by the priest who had just converted 
them. They had never before left their ancestral forest and had 
no idea that the world contained so many other Christians. 

There were prosperous Goan parishes marching in procession, 
men and women apart, carrying wands and banners, singing 
litanies and wearing the insignia of pious sodalities. For these a 
whole bazaar had been constructed selling souvenirs and rosaries 
and beer. But the traders were not doing quite as well as they 
had hoped. At last, after two hundred years, the Jesuits were again 
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in charge and everything was more efficiently ordered than on 


previous occasions. There was less waiting about. And the over- 
whelming majority of pilgrims were very poor people who had 
inched and saved and borrowed to raise their fares. They carried 

undles of provisions and when they were not praying they were 
cooking and eating. They prayed long and often with rapt 
devotion resolutely visiting all the altars and all the statues, 
kissing the stones; and they ate long and often, squatting in 

roups over the wood smoke and spicy steam, ciiattering in 
half a dozen languages. 

When a bishop passed—and prelates were plentiful there all 
that month—they would rise and dart to kiss his ring, brilliant, 
swift and unanimous as a shoal of carnivorous fish. They came 
from all over India and Ceylon but mostly from the southern 
coast between Bombay and Madras which had heard the preach- 
ing of St. Francis Xavier. They were the descendants of his 
converts. Always, from before dawn until late evening, patient 

ueues formed and moved slowly forward to the side-door of 
the Cathedral. Hitherto the relics had been exposed in the Jesuit 
church of Bom Jesus. Now for the first and last time they stood 
in the transept of the Cathedral. They were the goal of the 
pilgrimage. Three-quarters of a million Indians were coming to 
thank a Spaniard, who had died far away, just four hundred years 
ago, for their gift of Faith. 

Francis Xavier is no figure of tradition and legend. We know 
more about him, in more authentic detail, than about many 
contemporary celebrities. Generations of patient scholars, cul- 
minating in Father Georg Schurhammer, S.J., have patiently 
collected and collated the evidence. Last year the fruit of their 
work was set before English readers in the.lively narrative of 
Father James Brodrick, S.J. “Lively” is the right word, not 
merely for the vivacious humour of the writing, but for the 
whole image he has created, a study “from the life,” complete in 
the round, seeming palpable. Francis Xavier lived in an age of 
great adventurers. In England we incline to regard our Elizabethan 
sea-dogs as unique national heroes. The Portuguese went first 
and went farther, and among those fierce and fearless men, 
Francis Xavier was pre-emineut in daring and endurance. In him 
renaissance exuberance co-existed with medieval faith—faith like 
a meteorite, compact, impermeable, incorruptible. But there was 
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another component which belongs to no period in time—an 
insatiable love for his fellow men. Love raised him to the altars of 
the Church and love keeps him alive in the hearts of his devotees 
to-day. He believed that those who died in the darkness of 
heathenism were in danger of eternal damnation. The most 
perfect gift Love could bring was Christian Truth. That was the 
single, irresistible motive force that drove him across seas wide 
open to piracy, through forts seething with disease and sin, along 
bare inland tracks devoid of food and shelter, to wherever he 
could find a foothold and a hearing. 

Ten years were the total span of his stupendous mission. He 
came to the East under obedience, a Jesuit priest, one of the 
earliest companions of St. Ignatius Loyola. The King of Portugal 
required Jesuits in his Eastern empire. There were few to choose 
from then. Even so Francis Xavier was a second choice. He came 
almost by chance. Had a colleague not fallen ill he might have 
completed his life in a European university. 

Goa was his base. There he began his work and there, three 
times, he returned to re-equip himself for his great journeys and 
to attend to local ecclesiastical affairs. His mission lay wherever 
there were souls to be saved. The colonists, their slaves and 
prisoners, the newly-converted Indians, the heathen—all were in 
his charge, and his methods were as diverse as the peoples. He 
walked the streets of Goa with a handbell calling all and sundry 
to prayer. He dined with the luxurious and laughed them out of 
their excesses. He lay night-long beside the dying in the crowded 
and stifling hospitals hearing confessions and whispering comfort. 
He stood among the fishing boats and taught through an inter- 
ged the simple prayers that are used there to-day. Basque was 

is mother tongue to which he reverted as he lay dying. His 
Portuguese, as appears in his letters, was imperfect. Of the 
numberless languages of Asia he had a bare smattering, but 
nowhere, except among the Japanese, did he meet with misunder- 
standing. He had the gift of tongues which springs from love 
and burns its way into the mind without the intermediary of 
words. He was possessed by the Word. He covered, in his ten 
years, all that was known of Asia, he penetrated unk» wn Japan 
and fell at last with his dying eyes on China, quite worn out at 
the age of forty-six and still yearning for further conquests. 

During his life-time he was recognized as a saint. When the 
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news of his death reached Malacca his bones were sent for, from 
where he had been buried in lime on the island of Sancian. Thus 
was first observed the phenomenon whose strangeness caught 
the imagination of East and West alike. After ten weeks he was 
found as fresh and supple and flushed as on the day he died. The 
body was taken to Malacca and re-buried there, bent double and 
pressed down under the floor of the church. There it remained 
until news of his death reached Goa. The capital of the Indies 
required it, and five months later it was again dug up and again 
found incorrupt and quite unchanged except for some woun 
caused by its clumsy burial. 

The body, now acclaimed as miraculous, was borne to Goa and 
rapturously welcomed. It was also carefully examined by doctors 
and pronounced to be untouched by any embalmer. On several 
subsequent occasions it was re-examined by critical foreigners 
and found in a state of preternatural preservation. An elaborate 
silver casket was made for it and later mounted on a monument 
of Tuscan mazble. There it stands to-day in the old Jesuit church 
of Bom Jesus. 

For a hundred and fifty years it defied corruption though 

much mishandled by the curious and the pious. One over-pious 
lady bit off a toe and smuggled it away in triumph to Lisbon. The 
Pope sent for an arm. On both occasions there was a flow of 
fresh blood. In the late sixteenth century the face was so lifelike 
and warmly coloured that the merchant seaman Alexander 
—— seeing it from four yards distance, took it for wax- 
work. 
But some signs of dessication had already appeared. Early in the 
eighteenth century the Jesuits submitted that the spectacle had 
ceased to be edifying, and should be decently abandoned. The 
King of Portugal ordered that the casket should be opened only 
at the command of the Viceroy. Then in 1757 Pombal, the anti- 
clerical minister of the King of Portugal, had the Jesuits expelled 
from the King’s dominions and a horrified whisper ran round 
the bazaars that they had taken the saint’s body away with them. 
The rumour grew instead of subsiding. Christian India clamoured 
for a sight of its saint. Pombal fell in 1777, and in 1782 the casket 
was once more laid open to the lips of the le. The body was 
by then quite dry and stiff. Since then there ia an exposition 
every ten years. 
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The body is now officially spoken of merely as “‘the relics” of 
the saint. At their final exposition the face, an arm and a foot were 
all that appeared from the sumptuous vestments. The panels in 
the side of the casket were removed affording a clear view; the 
open coffin was pulled out a few inches to allow the pilgrims to 
kiss the withered foot. This was what they had come for; not to 
see a miracle but say thank you and to seek protection. Hour 
after hour they filed past paying their inherited debt of love. 
The festival was planned to close on 3 January. They begged for 
an extension. Three more days were granted. Still they be oe for 
longer. There were people far away who had not made their 
arrangements in time; seamen were coming on leave. But the 
= of the organizers had been stretched to the utmost. The 

ygienic authorities were anxious. On 6 January the casket was 
carried back to Bom Jesus, its panels replaced, its doors locked, 
and the saint’s restless bones at last found peace, not to be touched 
or seen again until the Day of Judgment. 

His beloved Goans stand guard over him and he over them. 
He is their single renowned possession. India is littered with 
prodigious monuments—Buddhist, Jain, Hindu, Mohammedan 
and the Anglo-Saxon engineer have responded to the vast 
wealth of the place, expanded and sought to perpetuate themselves. 

Goa has St. Francis Xavier and his spirit can be recognized in 
every face; not his exuberance, perhaps, though Goans are great 
travellers, but his faith and love. Goans have a peculiar, pervad- 
ing, unobtrusive benignity which is not found anywhere except 
in deeply Christian places. They had a special place in his story. 
They made a home for him. They were his beginning, not the 
remote unattainable end of his striving. To them he returned to 
take stock and recuperate. To them finally he was borne in 
triumph. And they are making a congenial home for him still. 
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THE QUEST OF THE 
OCCULT 


By 
HUMPHREY J. T. JOHNSON 


HESE THREE BOOKS! differing as they do in outlook all bear 

witness to continued interest in the Occult. The authors of 

the first are a psychoanalyst and a well-known writer on 
psychic subjects who has also shown himself a competent investi- 
gator. The second is from the pen of a Jesuit who was fated to be 
accused of rationalistic leanings; the third from that of a sceptical 
professor whose task is to teach moral philosophy in a once 
Catholic university. 

One of the strongest, perhaps the strongest, of arguments for the 
reality of poltergeist phenomena, is the improbability that these 
strange occurrences should with such remarkable similarity be 
reported in all parts of the world and at every period of history 
by observers who in so many cases believed that their own 
experience was unique. Father Thurston is not insensible to this. 
“The real strength of the case for the genuineness of poltergeist 
phenomena,” he says, “lies in the confirmation afforded by a 
multitude of similar examples often well attested and of quite 
modern date.” The fact that many of the witnesses were un- 
critical does not abolish the force of this argument, which has 
indeed never been fairly met by sceptics. In a chapter entitled 
“The March of the Poltergeist,’ Mr. Hereward Carrington 
brings together 375 cases of such phenomena of which 127 are 
reported from Great Britain, fifty-eight from France, fifty-six 
from the United States, while the remainder are from more than 
twenty other countries. Taking them in chronological order the 
first, for which his authority is Grimm’s Deutsche Mythologie, is 

*The Story of the Poltergeist down the Centuries, by Hereward Carrington and 


Nandor Fodor (Rider 16s). 
Ghosts and Poltergeists, by Herbert Thurston, S.J. (Burns and Oates 16s). 


Religion, Philosophy and Psychical Research, by C. D. Broad (Routledge 25s). 
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dated as having occurred in A.D. 355. The authority for the last 
is the Parapsychology Bulletin of August 1949. Out of these nearly 
four hundred cases only twenty-six were in the author’s opinion 
undoubtedly fraudulent, while nineteen were doubtful. In view 
of the large number of cases recorded, the information is neces- 
sarily too slight to enable the reader to form a satisfactory 
judgment on them, and such value as this chapter possesses 
derives from the references which it gives. Though many of 
these are to books or periodicals not readily obtainable in this 
country, a large proportion are from those which are fairly 
easily accessible. Mr. Carrington treats at somewhat greater 
length the Phelps case (also recorded by Father Thurston) which 
occurred at Stratford, Connecticut, in 1850-51, a curious story 
from Transylvania conveyed in a letter from the Hon. Everard 
Feilding in 1914, and a still more recent case from Mauritius 
in 1937. 

In each age there seems to have been an attempt to interpret 
these ghostly disturbances in a way congenial to the spirit of the 
times. When the Bible ruled supreme over men’s thoughts, it 
seemed natural that they should be ascribed to the devil. Southey 
attributed the hauntings which afflicted the Wesley family to a 
“contagious nervous disease.’’ The famous poltergeist disturbance 
at Worksop in 1881 was, we are told, believed by the educated 
inhabitants to be caused by electricity. Dr. Nandor Fodor, author 
of the second part of this book, thinks of the poltergeist in terms 
of psychoanalytic theories, a method of a, which has 
obvious limitations. The whole of this section of the work is, 
however, disfigured by the inclusion of an incredible tale of a 
talking mongoose in the Isle of Man. Its inclusion is regrettable 
because it may lead some to question Mr. Carrington’s well- 
established reputation as an investigator in the field of psychic 
phenomena. Nothing contained in the present book can, how- 
ever, shake the results obtained at his seances with Eusapia 
Palladino in the Hotel Victoria at Naples in 1908 in which 
he had as his fellow-sitters the Hon. Everard Feilding and Mr. 
W. W. Baggally. Besides the talking mongoose, Dr. Fodor dis- 
cusses two other cases at some length: the “Bell Witch,” a 
gruesome poltergeist which operated during 1817-21 in Robert- 
son County, Tennessee, and the more recent Saragossa one. The 


first of these cases is interesting as having occurred in the period 
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between the decline of belief in witchcraft and the rise of modern 
Spiritualism. Unfortunately an attempt is made to use in its inter- 
pretation Mr. Whately Carington’s view that consciousness is the 
product of a system of relations between “‘psychons.” The 
Saragossa ghost of 1934, which was made familiar to the English 
public by The Times’ Madrid correspondent, is of special interest 
in that it consisted of no more than a voice which spoke through 
a chimney. Other cases have occurred in which a voice has been 
heard but it has always been accompanied by manifestations of 
a different kind. 

Father Thurston’s sober book consists almost exclusively of 
material which has already appeared in THE Montu, Studies, 
the Dublin Review and The Times Literary Supplement. All the 
contributions were made when the author had passed the age of 
seventy, one or two when he had turned eighty. But interest in 
poltergeists was not merely an occupation of his declining years. 
He had taken a keen interest in them for twenty or thirty years 
before he began to write about the subject. While both his 
sobriety of judgment and critical acumen were widely admitted, 
it was said that towards the close of his life Father Thurston was 
ready to believe too much. Father Crehan in his preface seeks to 
defend Thurston against this charge, pointing out that he rejected 
the Battersea case which he had at one time thought worthy of 
serious consideration and that he took up a non-commi 
attitude on the subject of Borley Rectory, even when it was 
attracting most attention. Father Thurston had, so I am told, 
never attended a seance in his life, and indeed the day when 
priests used to be present at them was past before he began to 
write on these topics. Debarred as he was from certain lines of 
psychic investigation, that of the historical aspects of the polter- 
geist problem remiained open to him. Some persons are impatient 
of any but recent cases reported on first-hand testimony, but 
older cases are of value for corroborating or clarifying features 
of the new, and first-hand accounts are not absent from this book 
though they are not perhaps immune from the possibility of 
error through faults of memory. 

What impresses the author more than anything else is the 
great bulk of the evidence for poltergeist phenomena. Most 
probably rightly, he holds that few persons are aware of its size 
and that ‘this ignorance has influenced their judgment. The 
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classification of these manifestations is still in a very imperfect 
state, but Father Thurston has left some observations which 
should help to bring order into it. No one who has looked into 
this matter can fail to be struck by the difference between ghostly 
disturbances of a malicious and those of a humorous character. 
Thurston, however, knows no case of anyone sustaining a 
serious injury, except perhaps in that of the Nova Scotian one, 
the “Great Amhurst mystery” of 1878-9. 

Another instance in which physical injury was inflicted on a 
human being was that of the Roumanian girl Eleanore Ziigun, 
who was scratched and bitten, both in her native country and 
on a visit to London, by an entity called Dracu (the Devil). The 
bites were not improbably produced by some sort of auto- 
suggestion, but their infliction was accompanied by unexplained 
telekinetic phenomena. This biting ghost had a curious parallel 
in an eighteenth century case at Bristol. As an instance of a 
humorous poltergeist we have a case which occurred in Carinthia, 
in 1921 and 1922, the ‘‘medium” being a maidservant called 
“‘Hannie.” “‘A particularly objectionable trick of this poltergeist 
was his spiriting away of keys as well as of much-needed articles 
of wearing apparel.” The talking poltergeist is, as has been said, 
a rarity, but Father Thurston includes a case of such from 
Clarendon in the Province of Quebec, which occurred in 1889 in 
the household of a farmer named George Dagg. There were 
seventeen witnesses, “all of them responsible people living in the 
district.” The voice would carry on a conversation with Mr. Dagg, 
was sometimes gruff and obscene, at another time would say “Iam 
not the person who used the filthy language. I am an angel from 
Heaven sent by God to drive away hos Ello” This character 
-_ maintained for a time but eventually lost. However, — 

ly saying good-bye, the ghost sang hymns in “‘a very beauti- 
ful ute-tike an talking poltergeist 
occurred in 1612 in the house of a Monsieur Perrault, a Huguenot 
minister at Macon in Burgundy. As the writer of this book 
suggests, these talking ghosts are of interest in connection with 
the study of the direct voice communications so popular in 
modern Spiritualism. At these seances when a -~ communi- 
cator” appears, he usually begins by speaking in a hoarse voice. 
The Macon ghost did & same, al his voice gradually gained 
strength. In the Saragossa case the official verdict, for what it 
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was worth, was that the voice was produced by uncon- 
scious ventriloquism on the part of a young girl. As regards 
the stories which reach us from time to time of coffins in 
vaults being disturbed by ghostly agencies, Father Thurston 
is cautious. “Albeit I am,” he says, ‘‘a firm believer in the reality 
of poltergeists and in the impossibility of finding any natural 
a of their recorded activities, I must hesitate to return 
a directly affirmative answer to the question which is here pro- 
unded.” 

The reader of Ghosts and Poltergeists who has read also Dr. E. J. 
Dingwall’s Ghosts and Spirits in the Ancient World and Andrew 
Lang’s article on ‘‘Poltergeists” in the 11th edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, will have done the most satisfactory 
course of introductory reading on this subject which he could. 
Some readers will, however, put down Father Thurston’s book 
with a regret that the theoretical aspects of this problem have 
not been more fully dealt with. In answer it may, of course, be 
said that this work was never planned by the author as a single 
whole, but consists of a collection of detached studies. Theoretical 
problems are by no means ignored though they form the subject- 
matter of only one chapter. When all has been said on this we 
are left with a choice of three solutions of the poltergeist problem: 
fraud, delusion, and factual occurrence. Wholesale lying on the 
part of witnesses is a possibility which in the great majority of 
recorded cases we can dismiss. Fraud has doubtless been oc- 
casionally especially in the production of mysterious 
showers of pebbles or stones, a phenomenon quaintly named 
“‘lithobolia” by a seventeenth century writer, but fraud is in- 
adequate to explain more than a small proportion of the 
phenomena. The second possibility is a complex one. “*. . . . it 
is unquestionable,” says Father Thurston, “that in many de- 
scriptions of poltergeist phenomena it often happens that children 
profess to see shapes invisible to the rest of the world.” Some of 
the alleged visions of Our Lady may, so Father Thurston thinks, 
be accounted for in this way, “without our imputing conscious 
deception.”” But the degree of hallucination, illusion or un- 
conscious hypnotism which must be postulated in order to 
explain everything on this supposition is so great as to render 
extremely difficult the realization of the attempt to do it. 

Those who, like Father Thurston, believe in the factual 
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character of at least some part of the alleged occurrences are 
however compelled to face the further question; granted that 
they are real, what is the agency which brings them about? 
Here we could wish perhaps that the author had expressed 
himself a little more definitely. But he appears to hold that the 
true explanation is complex, and in this the present writer believes 
him to be right. What are the factors at work? Thurston asks 
somewhere a question which is surely not irrelevant: if the 
Greeks were ignorant of the properties of electricity, is it unlikely 
that there may be forces in nature of which we as yet know 
nothing? At present it seems difficult to pursue this train of 
thought much beyond what seems to be a well-attested fact, 
viz., that these disturbances usually centre round the personality 
of some young person who appears to possess abnormal psychical 
endowments. In an appendix on the “Exorcism of Haunted 
Houses,” Father Thurston is constrained to admit that the 
Church’s ritual seems to postulate an exclusively diabolical 
explanation of these phenomena; “there seems to be,’ he says, 
“no recognition of ghosts or of the spirits of the dead as such, 
and there is no suggestion that the souls of men are likely to 
return to haunt the scenes amidst which they formerly dwelt on 
earth.” The utmost we can say in this matter is that there does 
not seem to be anything inconsistent with Catholic belief in the 
suggestion that God might permit a soul in Purgatory to return 
to Earth to ask for prayers. 

While admitting that there is a diabolical element in these 
happenings, Father Thurston is justified in drawing our attention 
to the fact that it does not seem very readily to explain the 
humorous or even beneficent side which they often show. In its 
original form the first essay in this book, ““A general view of 
poltergeist phenomena,” when it was published in Studies in 
March 1928, contained the suggestion that a share in their pro- 
duction might perhaps be ascribed to the souls of unbaptized 
infants or to the denizens of other planets. Father Crehan has 
wisely omitted this passage. It would seem more probable that 
the humorous manifestations are in some way due to the 
personalities of the children or adolescents who are the voluntary 
or involuntary mediums. 

The author of Religion, Philosophy and Psychical Research, if 
his position with regard to most questions differs widely from 
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that of Father Thurston, shares with him a distrust of the 


obscurantism which so often prevents a just evaluation of the 
evidence for abnormal happenings. Professor Broad’s book also 
consists of already published papers or of papers delivered 
originally as lectures and about one half of it is concerned with 
chical research, the remainder with religion, philosophy and 
politics. The claim of any religious body to teach final truth seems 
to this author “‘too ridiculous to be worth a moment’s considera- 
tion.” Yet he adds “‘the opposite extreme of holding that the 
whole religious experience of mankind is a gigantic system of 
ure delusion seems to me to be almost (though not quite) as 
far-fetched.” Psychical research may help towards dispelling this 
pessimistic idea. Paranormal cognition Professor Broad regards 
as established. Psycho-kinesis he classes among those phenomena 
which are not in an overwhelmingly strong position, but which 
by philosophers. most common 
of psycho-kinetic experiment consists of trying to influence 
the fall of dice. These experiments more 
successful results in America than in England. Two possible 
explanations of those of Professor Rhine are considered; yet both 
seem strange. One is that the subject’s will really has an effect 
on the falling of the dice. The other is that some emanation from 
the organism of the medium touches and affects external objects. 
Some evidence is provided for this by Professor Osty’s experi- 
ments with the Austrian medium Rudi Schneider at the Institut 
Métapsychique in Paris. Professor Broad might have added that 
the telekinetic phenomena recorded in poltergeist manifestations 
point in the same direction. 

Two of these papers, those on “Henry Sidgwick and Psychical 
Research” and “Immanuel Kant and Psychical Research” are of 
especial interest to students of its history. Henry Sidgwick and 
his wife, Eleanor Mildred Balfour, were for many years close 
investigators of abnormal psychic phenomena and were charged 
both with undue credulity and ane scepticism, credulity where 
mental phenomena were concerned and scepticism with regard 
to the physical. How far, Sidgwick asked himself, could the 
evidence for these latter, which appeared prima facie so strong, 
be explained on the supposition i f collective hallucination? In 


connection with this he had been much impressed by a story 
telated to him by Mazzini in which mass-suggestion had produced 
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in a large crowd a hallucinatory picture of a cross in the 
I 

In the history of mental phenomena an important new phase 
was opened by William James’s discovery in Boston of the 
medium, Mrs. Piper. She visited Cambridge in 1889 and was 
studied by Sidgwick. “He had no success in his own sittings with 
her, but he was much impressed by the experiences of some of 
his friends.” A highly conscientious man, he was greatly pre- 
occupied with the formulating of canons of evidence by which 
to decide what was worthy of acceptance. Yet he could not 
surmount the difficulty that the matter resolved itself into a 
question of balancing the antecedent improbability of the events 
reported against the other antecedent improbability that “‘sane 
and respectable witnesses should be lying or should be deceived 
in relevant respects.” Sidgwick’s widow, a no less ardent investi- 
gator, went further than this and expressed her conviction that 
the evidence provided sufficient grounds for believing in survival 
of bodily death. Forty pages are devoted to the subject of 
“Immanuel Kant and Psychical Research,” interest in which on 
the part of the philosopher was stimulated by the teachings and 
experiences of Immanuel Swedenborg. 

Kant’s apparently varying estimates of Swedenborg present a 
curious problem, which Professor Broad does not Am ether 
solve. He seems to have overlooked the possibility that a fear of 
being thought superstitious may have influenced the fluctuations 
in Kant’s expressed opinions. The alleged instances of Sweden- 
borg’s clairvoyance which Kant accepted are carefully considered. 
They are not disproved though the evidence for them is lessened. 
In the case of the supernormal discovery of a lost receipt belonging 
to Madame de Marteville, widow of the Dutch Ambassador in 
Stockholm, Professor Broad shows that some two years must 
have elapsed between the event itself, if it occurred, and the story 
reaching Kant. In the second case, that of Swedenborg’s alleged 
clairvoyant awareness of a fire at Stockholm, when he himself 
was at Goteborg, careful inquiry has failed to establish that the 
seer was in Goteborg at the time, while there exists further 
discrepancy in the matter of dating. 

This episode will be found recorded in Chapter XVIII of Phantasms of the | 
Living. Mazzini’s experience is not, however, recorded with sufficient detail to 


be of evidential value. 
2 We should not attach too much importance to this. Similar discrepancies 
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These three books, it may be repeated, are a monument to the 
rsistence of the desire to atie tangled web of evidences 
or abnormal psychical phenomena. They do not, however, 
indicate that proportionate progress has been made. When the 
Society for Psychical Research was founded in 1882, Henry 
Sidgwick’s presidential address testified to the hope of the 
founders that the unknown would soon be the known. To-day 
the same questions are deing asked and !eft una». ered as was 
the case then, and it would not be surprising if tus votaries of 
psychical research a century hence will be baffled by the same 
conundrums. The twenty-first century, like the twentieth, will 
have both its scoffers and its fervent believers. Men will still be 
seeking intercourse with the dead and receiving communications 
susceptible of ambiguous interpretation, and as long as mankind 
lasts this will be so. 
in dating occur in the accounts of the abnormal happenings at the Regent Square 


Chapel which led to the foundation of the “Catholic and Apostolic Church” in 
the last century. 
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THE PATRIOTISM OF 
ROBERT SOUTHWELL 


By 
CHRISTOPHER DEVLIN 


OBERT SOUTHWELL wrote his Humble Supplication to Queen 
Elizabeth in reply to the “perturbed and scurrilous” pro- 
clamation of 1591. It is a lovely bit of work, full of fire 

and pathos as from a poet about to die, and bright with silver 
Tacitean wit which shines the better the more it is rubbed over. 
“And if it should please God to allot the day of general Resur- 
rection in your Majesty’s time—a thing not so impossible as uncer- 
tain. . . .” Add to this the historical interest of his five years’ 
missionary experience, and there can be no doubt that Mr. R. C. 
Bald and the Cambridge University Press deserve great gratitude 
for this edition of a work never reprinted since its immediate 
suppression. The text has been carefully collated from three extant 
manuscripts, useful appendices have been added, and there is an 
admirable advertisement on the dust-cover presenting the work 
in a manner most sympathetic to Catholics. The edition has other 
merits also upon which it would be a pleasure to dwell; even 
pleasanter it would be to analyse the merits of the Supplication 
itself. But unfortunately all the space available in this article must 
be devoted to the Introduction. 

When an editor writes an introduction to some work of the 
past, there is always the risk that, while the work lives on for 
centuries, the introduction may fail to stand the pace. In this 
instance, it is to be lamented, the Introduction has got its legs 
crossed at the very start. To straighten out the resulting confusion 
is going to be a laborious business. . 

Mr. Bald’s thesis, in brief, is that the merit of the Supplication 
derives from the fact that its author was in discord with his 


* An Humble Supplication to Her Maiestie, by Robert Southwell. Edited by 
R. C. Bald (Cambridge University Press, 15s). 
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superiors and fellow-religious in England: in other words, that 
he was a bad Jesuit. 

Those who have studied Pierre Janelle’s Robert Southwell will 
rub their eyes in astonishment at this conclusion. One instance 
may suffice to bring home how really astonishing it is. 

The Jesuits in England used to hold twice-yearly meetings at 
which they manifested their conscience to the superior, Father 
Garnet, renewed their vows, and thoroughly discussed their 


problems and future conduct. For the intimate nature of these _ 


meetings there is detailed evidence from the writings of Garnet, 
Weston, Southwell and Gerard. Now, Southwell had just re- 
turned in company with Gerard from one such meeting in 
October 1591 when he sat down to write his Supplication. Putting 
this in the context of Garnet’s letters with their evidence of 
unstinted trust in Robert Southwell, and of Gerard’s Autobiography 
with its outspoken veneration for him, it becomes quite unthink- 
able that he wrote his Supplication in conscious discord with them. 
It is equally difficult to believe that there was any unconscious 
conflict, because the terms of their loyalty had been thoroughly 
discussed by them in 1588. In his last extant jetter, of March 1590, 
after returning from a previous meeting, Southwell wrote of it 
to the Father General, Aquaviva: 
It was a delight to be all together again for a few days, keepin 
our ancient helping a oder and exchanging 
opened our mouths and drew in the spirit.” It seemed to me that I 


was looking at the cradle of our Society new-born in England, and | 


that we are sowing the seeds in tears whereof others coming after 
us will gather the sheaves.”! 


Yet at this time, according to Mr. Bald, a wide gulf was openin 
between him and his in England. 

But, as may be imagined, Mr. Bald’s argument does not rely on 
any known facts in Southwell’s life, or even on an analysis of his 
Supplication. His argument is an abstract affair involving the sub- 
sequent history of the tract and the use made of it in the Arch- 
priest Controversy of 1598-1602. His initial mistake is to regard 
this controversy as being “‘between the Jesuits and the seminary 
priests (or seculars),’’ whereas, in fact, the position of the Jesuits was 


an issue at stake, but the actual conflict was between the Arch- 


* Catholic Records, V. 330. Mr. Bald shows no acquaintance with Southwell’s 
letters in this indispensable volume. 
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priest, who represented the great majority of the English clergy, 
and a small group in revolt against him, known as “the appellants,” 
who were being subsidized by the Protestant bishop of London. 
Mr. Bald, having described the view of the appellants as ‘“‘a 
concept parallel to the Gallicism of the French Church, of a 
national branch of the Catholic Church, theologically allied to the 
University of Paris and English in the same sense that that was 
French,” is able to conclude, quite unhistorically, that “such a 
concept was far more capable ol satisfying the emotional needs of 
the average English Catholic.’’ From this it is only a step to infer 
that this concept “‘of a national branch of the Catholic Church” 
was implicit in Southwell’s Supplication, and that therefore the 
Supplication won the full approval of the appellants, while being 
disowned by Southwell’s fellow-Jesuits. The conclusion of the 
Introduction is best put in his own words: 


Southwell’s own feelings, no less than his experience in the mission, 
had taught him the vital necessity, if English Catholicism was to 
survive, of reconciling loyalty to Church and State. There is no 
question how far removed his position was not only from that of 
Allen and Persons but, one is forced to believe, from that of his 
fellow-Jesuits in England. Thus it would seem that in what to us 
appears the noblest element in Southwell’s tract is to be found the 
very reason why, in the years immediately after Southwell’s martyr- 
dom, the Supplication was an embarrassment to his order; why it 
was put into print by their opponents; and why Henry Garnet, 
Southwell’s superior, was satisfied to see in print he answers to the 
proclamation written by Persons, Stapleton, and Creswell, but tried 
to suppress the Supplication itself. 


The argument is a dubious conclusion from completely false 
premises. It may be put thus roughly in form: 

“Because Southwell’s Supplication was too loyal to the State as 
opposed to the Church, Garnet suppressed it. For precisely the 
same reason the appellants printed it. Therefore Southwell was 
more in sympathy with the enemies of the Society than with his 
own fellow-Jesuits.”’ 

The facts, however, are almost exactly opposite to what Mr. 
Bald has stated. Garnet did not suppress the Supplication, and the 
appellants did not print it, for the reason alleged, but for one 
directly contrary: because, namely, its anti-government character 
was likely to embroil the Jesuits in renewed persecution. It is 
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amazing—and not easily excusable—that Mr. Bald should have 
missed this point. 

He has done so, because he has entirely ignored—though he is 
aware of its existence—the most important piece of evidence in 
this whole business of the Supplication’s subsequent history. This 
is a letter from Garnet to Persons, of May 1602; in which if he had 
had any complaints against the Supplication he would certainly 
have voiced them.! 

Father Southwell wrote a very good answer to the Proclamation, 
but it could never be set forth; and when Mr. Boswell [one of the 
appellants] either for lucre or malice meant to print it, your friend 
Henry [Garnet], seeing that matters were quieted and many answers 
divulged and that it might breed new troubles, requested Customer 
[the Archpriest] to forbid it. This was done, but little regarded, and 
ne they [the Government] will blame journeymen [the Jesuits] 

or it. 

This is a plain straightforward account. Garnet was a million 
miles removed from Mr. Bald’s theories about Southwell im- 
plicitly advocating ‘‘a national branch of the Catholic Church.” 
Nothing of the sort had ever entered his head. On the contrary, 
it is quite clear, (1) that Garnet thoroughly approved of the 
Supplication: he calls it ‘“‘a very good answer’’; (2) that, since its 
occasion was now long past, he did not wish needlessly to provoke 
the Government’s fury by printing such an outspoken denuncia- 
tion of its methods; and (3) that he feared that this was precisely 
the appellants’ malicious motive for doing so—‘‘now they [the 
Government] will blame [the Jesuits] for it.” 

As Garnet was a meticulously truthful letter-writer, his 
authority is quite sufficient to remove the single prop of Mr. 
Bald’s thesis. But perhaps it will make things clearer if the events 
are set forth in their proper sequence. 


II 


(1) Southwell wrote his Supplication about December 1591; he 
was arrested in June 1592, and closely imprisoned till his execution 
in February 1595. He had intended his tract to be distributed in 
hand-written copies. One or two of these can be traced. Fr. 


« Printed by Pollen in his valuable article: A Rare Catholic Tract, THz MONTH, 
January 1902. 
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Weston saw one in prison and praised it. Francis Bacon lent one, 
borrowed from Topcliffe, to his brother Anthony for transcrip- 
tion. (Anthony was the organizer of Essex’s secret service.) 
Another copy—which Mr. Bald has not noticed—was captured 
by Topcliffe some time about August 1596. 

(2) Garnet, who took Southwell’s place in London, would 
obviously not have published it, even had he been able to, while 
his friend was still alive in prison and in hope of a reprieve. To do 
so would have been criminal folly, since Southwell’s style was well 
known. The appellants vehemently asserted that he did publish it, 
in 1595 after Southwell’s death, and that the Jesuits boasted much 
about it. Mr. Bald has printed their assertion, in Latin, but failed 
to draw the obvious conclusion from it. Garnet’s statement, “‘it 
could never be set forth,”’ gives the lie to their assertion. But it is 
quite possible that he tried to publish it. It was, in his opinion, “a 
very good answer.” As the years went on, however, the motive 
for publishing it grew less and less, since it was essentially a piéce 
d’ occasion. 

(3) In December 1600, Poley, a Government agent who had 
been scathingly denounced in the Supplication, brought a printed 
copy of it to Sir Robert Cecil, an octavo volume marked “Printed, 
Anno Do. 1595”; and informed him that, though written copies of 
the tract had been dispersed in 1595, it had only recently been 
printed—by Garnet and the Archpriest Blackwell. (This is the 
volume of which some half-dozen copies remain to-day.) 
Poley’s facts are topsy-turvy: they represent what the appellants 
wanted people to believe. But when corrected, they tie up well 
with Garnet’s account. The faked date “‘1595’’ confirms that the 
appellants’ motive in printing the tract was to embroil Garnet with 
the Government; for he would never have published it in 1600, 
the occasion for it being so long past, but he might well have 
tried to do so in 1595. 

(4) The last stage in the Supplication’s history is the misuse of it 
by the appellants, sixteen months after its publication: a cynical 
and dishonest misuse, evidently decided on the spur of the moment 
and implying no feelings of respect for its martyred author. 

They were in Rome, in March 1602, faced with the criminal 
writings of their own more violent confréres: books published with 


« Cf. Salisbury MSS. XLIII. 41. It is possible that all these three are one and the 
same copy. 
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Government connivance, full of atrocious slanders, vilifying the 
martyrs and giving away the whole recusant cause. They decided 
to block the process by a counter-charge. Accusations were laid 
down against certain Jesuit books; and a letter to their friends in 
Seaient saaaetel in a postscript, that a copy of the Supplication 
be sent out to them. A postscript generally implies an after- 
thought. In this case it indicates, quite apart from the other 
evidence, that the original motive of the appellants in printing the 
Supplication is most unlikely to have included their misuse of it at 
Rome. Otherwise, they would have brought it with them when 
they left England five months earlier; it had been out for nearly a 
year. Their move was evidently an inspired and spur-of-the- 
moment piece of bluff, and was probably suggested to them by 
their adviser and spokesman, a certain John Cecil, who, under the 
cloak of his priesthood, had been a Government agent since 1588. 

The previous connection of John Cecil with Southwell and his 
Supplication is of some interest, and provides an ironic commentary 
on Mr. Bald’s thesis; for Cecil was a great exponent of that 
“national branch of the Catholic Church” which, according to 
Mr. Bald, was essential for “the emotional needs of the average 
English Catholic.” He and Southwell had first met in not very 
happy circumstances in 1583-5. In the spring of 1591 he laid infor- 
mation with his namesakes, Lord Burghley and Sir Robert, 
against Southwell of a very damaging nature, some of which was 
certainly made matter for torture after Southwell’s arrest. Pollen 
thinks that “many of the accusations enumerated in the proclama- 
tion,” of November 1591, “were due to the disloyal and 
treacherous statements of this man.” If that is so, since his 
treachery was known to well-informed Catholics in England 
before November, it is only too likely that Southwell was referring 
to Cecil and his companion, both priests, when he wrote in a some- 
what blistering passage ‘‘that the Penitents that made this Con- 
fession knew well enough that they were not with their right 
ghostly Fathers, or else they would never have committed such 
a Sacrilege in abusing the Sacrament with such untruths.”! 

It is obvious that men of this sort would not handle Southwell’s 
tract with any great sympathy or respect. What they did was to 
skim off all the passages in which Southwell had addressed Queen 
Elizabeth in soft and courtly terms. Nearly always these passages 

1 Present edition of the Supplication, pp. 35-36. 
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were the prelude to some particularly damaging thrust against the 
real author, Lord Burghley—a main object of the tract being to 
distinguish utterly between the Queen and her minister. Some- 
times too there was considerable irony concealed within the 
courteous phrases. But the sugary bits all fixed together, with all 
the pills left out, naturally gave an impression of undue flattery. 
As a final piece of cynical bluff, they added the pious hope that 
the work would only be condemned in general terms, without 
mentioning the martyr’s name. 

Obviously the charge would crumble at the first serious 
inspection. But Persons was in the dark, never having read the 
Supplication. He had to write to Garnet in England for a copy. 
Garnet replied with the letter already quoted. Persons, aware now 
that the whole thing was a trick, but uncertain whether the 
appellants might not have doctored the original, drafted a petition 
to the Pope which is quoted below. Mr. Bald has included it in a 
Latin Appendix, but ignored its contents. It drives one more 
melancholy nail into the coffin of his thesis. For it shows Persons 
not in the least ashamed of the Supplication, but only indignant at 
the slur on the name of someone whom he had loved very dearly: 


We read it in manuscript—for it was never printed by the author— 
and we detected nothing in it that was not pious and worthy of the 
distinguished man. If in places he addresses the Queen in somewhat 
bland and respectful terms, with a view to procuring thereby some 
alleviation for the Catholics who at that period were being most 
grievously afflicted, without doubt this was both demanded by the 
circumstances and there was warrant for it in the example of other 
grave persons, and in particular of Cardinal Allen; and to crown all, 
this very course had been prescribed by Gregory XIII of happy 
memory to our fathers when they were setting out for England 
in the year of Our Lord 1580, namely, that in all matters apper- 
taining to the State in its civil capacity, they were to consider her 
as their lawful Queen and to pay her respect outwardly and in their 
speech, until the Apostolic See should give some other decision in 

e matter... . And therefore we humbly beg your Holiness with 
all the earnestness of which we are pe not to allow an un- 
deserved aspersion such as this to be branded on the reputation and 
memory of this man who shed his blood for the Catholic Faith and 


the Holy See. 


t Cf. Bald, p. 69. I am indebted to Fr. Leo Hicks, S.J. for the information 
that the draft of this petition is in the handwriting of Persons’ secretary. 
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Mr. Bald’s thesis is now demolished. But to sweep up all the 
pieces is a more difficult matter. Numerous errors on pp. Xx, XXi, 
and 79 are too involved for brief treatment. But an effort must be 
made in one direction. Consistent prejudice against Robert 
Persons leads to a mishandling of the Supplication’s place in re- 
cusant literature:—“‘Its tone is in striking contrast to that of the 
protests which came from beyond the sea,” and “‘the Jesuit Robert 
Persons far outdid the proclamation in scurrility.” There is 
a multiple misunderstanding here. Besides Southwell’s, the 
three important answers to the proclamation were by Stapleton, 
Persons, and Verstegan—all three being writers much esteemed 
in England despite the ban on them. Of these answers, that 
of the mild and scholarly Stapleton is by far the fiercest; but 
the only one which could be called ‘scurrilous’ —and that only 
occasionally—is Verstegan’s; Persons’ reply, in the original Latin 
for which alone he is responsibie, is extremely scathing, but it is 
not scurrilous. It may be seriously questioned whether Southwell’s 
answer is not equally scathing. 

The point that Mr. Bald misses completely is that all the 
answers, Southwell’s included, have one most important feature 
in common. They all, rightly or wrongly, refuse to believe that 
the Queen had anything to do with the proclamation; they all 
concentrate on one man alone as the author, Lord Burghley. 
Southwell speaks of him throughout in the singular as “‘the In- 
former” or “the Inditor.” In one paragraph he calls him a liar 
seven times in elegantly varied but quite explicit terms. in the 
next, he speaks of a “clamorous tongue,” “‘full farced with 
contumelious terms,” “racking public . authority to . private 
purposes,” “disgorging private ill-will rather then observin 
decency in so public a thing.” What made the proclamation, wi 
its quavering malice and querulous slanders, so much more dis- 
graceful than any of the answers to it was that the language of 
‘defamatory libells” should have been used in a royal pronounce- 
ment—‘‘a thing,” as Verstegan said, “‘which the King of Spain 
hath ever detested to do against them or other of his enemies.” 
England had become the boor in this matter, Spain the gentleman. 

Southwell’s respect for Queen Elizabeth—as Persons pointed 
out in his defence of the Supplication already quoted—was right 
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in the recusant and Jesuit tradition as established by Campion and 


Persons on their 1580 mission, and as expressed by Cardinal Allen 
in his Sincere and Modest Defence of 1584. Southwell’s stately and 
chivalrous language did not betoken a devotion peculiar to him- 
self. (His own private and personal devotion was for Mary Queen 
of Scots.) It was a forensic weapon for distinguishing his country, 
for which he was prepared to die, from certain individuals 
controlling the country, whom he regarded as public malefactors. 
In adopting this style Southwell was fully and consciously in the 
recusant tradition. It was a style maintained as long as there 
seemed any hope of the Queen listening to wiser and more 
patriotic counsellors who would heal the wounded conscience of 
the nation. 

Cardinal Allen’s violent Admonition on the eve of the Armada, 
by formally identifying the Queen with her ministers, marked a 
break with this tradition. Or rather—it would have marked a 
break. But, in fact, it was never promulgated, and Allen suppressed 


- it immediately. What would have happened is | ear an idle 


speculation. But not the least interesting part of the Supplication 
is Southwell’s declaration what the English Catholics would do if 
another Armada were to land: “We do assure your Majesty that 
what Army soever should come against you, we will rather yield 
our breasts to be broached by our Country’s swords than use our 
swords to the effusion of our Country’s blood.” 

This avowal, however, was very different from the appellant 
petition of 1603 which promised obedience to the Queen in 
defiance of any papal pronouncement. That was an issue on which 
Southwell and all his fellow-Jesuits, and all the Elizabethan 
martyrs and confessors, remained firmly and concordantly non- 
committal, merely repeating that the issue was academic and not 
within their power to decide. 

As for a final settlement between Church and State, they were 
well aware that their leaders, Allen and Persons, were doing all 
they could. Southwell’s praise of them in the Supplication is as 
brave as it is unstinted. They were aware also that the Elizabethan 
government would never grant toleration unless forced to do so as 
part of a peace-treaty. Southwell glances at this in his Supplication, 
somewhat overboldly, when he says that a day may come when 
the Government will be glad to have Cardinal Allen and Father 
Persons as mediators. But for himself, he had no hope to see that 
Cc 
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day. His appeal to the Queen was partly an intelligent antici ‘ation 
of his leaders’ recognition that the English Catholics must now be 
permanently a minority; but, principally, it was a method of 
defining clearly the cause for which he was going to die. 

It was the same cause for which his leaders, at his urgent request, 
had sent him to England; and he never wavered in his loyalty to it 
or to them. The truth is that he is such an attractive figure—so 
transparently intelligent, gentle, and sincere— that he still presents 
an awkward problem to see and sensitive men who object to 
the cause that he adhered to. They realize that, unless the official 
history of that period is to be completely re-written, there must 
be an effort to show that he did not really sympathize with the 
cause. It is a vain effort. Better start re-writing the history. 


A COSMOLOGIST 
RETURNS TO EARTH 


By 
A. R. UBBELOHDE 


IKE DETECTIVE STORIES, popular works on Cosmology have 
had a remarkably large following within recent years. 
The well-known books by Sir Arthur Eddington and Sir James 

Jeans have not satiated the reading public. Mr. Hoyle’s little 
book, The Nature of the Universe, is now in its second edition. 
It would be interesting to discuss whether the appetite for Cos- 
mology, like the appetite for detective fiction, is a pointer to 
wants unconsciously felt in the contemporary flux of ideas and 
sensations. For example, it may be argued, on a parallel with 
Aristotle’s theory of catharsis, that to read a well-written account 
of facts about the heavens is to stretch the imagination with awe 
and flush it with wonder. And perhaps, maybe, just possibly, 

t The Nature of the Universe, by F. J. Hoyle. New edition (Blackwell 6s). 

A Decade of Decision, by F. J. Hoyle (Heinemann 6s). 
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even those who have no religion may unconsciously hope to find 
a hint in the accounts of the physical creation of the universe, 
which may satisfy anguishing questions about whence man 
came, and what is his destiny. 

Whatever may be the origin of the urge to read about the 
Universe, there can be no doubt that a freshly written and 
attractively presented account is given in Mr. Hoyle’s book. The 
approach is personal and forthright, and quite lucid. Readers who 
are not themselves scientific cosmologists will find it difficult to 
assess how much of the warp and woof of this book is observa- 
tional fact, how much of it is theory fairly widely accepted by 
experts, and how much of it is hypothesis which though stimu- 
lating and provocative is not yet substantiated by observation. 
Possibly the book would be less attractive to read, but of more 
enduring value to non-experts, if there were more painstaking 
evaluation of degrees of substantiation and certainty for the 
various statements made. Taking only the information in the 
text, careful reading will make it evident (p. 94 seq.) that theories 
about the universe are in a rapid state of flux at the present time; 
since the nineteen-twenties in fact. In spite of this, the author 
doubts that “‘any astonishing new developments are lying in wait 
for us” (p. 105). The whole progress of physics since the turn of 
the century, and in particular the newer ideas about observational 
processes, suggest that the author’s expectations are, to say the 
least of it, curiously un-Canutish. King Canute knew the tide 
would advance. 

Those who are interested to follow a scientific appraisal of 
various current cosmological theories, including Mr. Hoyle’s 
own work, can consult an article by W. H. McCrea.t A more 
popular, but still. scientific, appraisal of the special hypothesis 
of “continuous creation” as sustained by Mr. Hoyle and other 
mathematicians will be found in the report of a discourse 
at the Royal Institution. From these accounts, it will be clear 
that there is at the present time an unresolved conflict about the 
nature of observational experience. Local experience always 
obeys the law of entropy increase. For the universe as a whole, on 
one view (Milne, LeMaitre) the universe “began” an irreversible 


* Cosmology, Reports on Progress in Physics (1953), 16; 327. 
2 Continuous Creation (1953), Sir Harold Spencer Jones, Proceedings of the 


Royal Institution, 35; 336. 
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sequence of observable processes at a point in time, and thus 
exhibits a trend analogous to local experience. However, an 
observable universe which is running-down introduces certain 
philosophical and scientific difficulties. Any observer in such a 
universe is “privileged in time’’ in that he can make observations 
at all. “Privilege” can be avoided by the (as yet unverified) 
hypothesis that fresh matter is created in the observable regions 
of the universe, to compensate as it were for the loss of matter 
assing beyond observation at the boundaries of the world of 
ight. The average rate of creation required is determined (Spencer 
Jones) by the rate of expansion of the universe and its mean 
density. It is at the rate of one hydrogen atom per cubic metre 
per 300,000 years. This is a rate of creation far too small to be 
detected by observation, though the total amount for the obser- 
vable universe is about equivalent to 50,000 suns each second. 

The present position of these hypotheses, and even the use of 
the words “‘continuous creation” to resolve a difficulty which 
may arise from the ultimate nature of physical observations, can 
only be regarded by the non-expert with caution. Undoubtedly 
the ideas are provocative and interesting, but it would be rash to 
regard them as definitive even within the specialized science of 
Cosmology. In this book, Mr. Hoyle also expresses, and indeed 
even ejaculates, personal views inter alia about the continued 
existence of our minds after death, and about the Christian view 
of eternity. Though these gropings undoubtedly call for sym- 
pathy, the way in which they are presented seems unlikely to 
contribute substantial elements of constructive thought to his 
fellow-men, least of all to those who have the blessing of Catholi- 
cism to inform them. 

In his second book, A Decade of Decision, Mr. Hoyle leaves 
astronomy, in which he may reasonably be regarded as some- 
thing of an expert, to “bestride all the sciences.”” Readers who are 
not experts in any of the sciences so ambitiously bestridden in 
175 pages will again find it difficult to distinguish between 
observational facts, generally accepted theories, and bold but 
untested speculations. Authorities quoted are the Financial Times 
(no detailed references), World Resources and Industries (E. ‘W. 
Zimmerman, Revised Edition, Harper Bros.), The Human Use of 
Human Beings (N. Wiener, Eyre and Spottiswoode), the Atomic 
Scientists’ News, Shakespeare, Ben Preston (a nineteenth century 
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Yorkshire poet), Life, National Opinion Research Centre, U.S., the 
Week-end Caravan (S. Hillelson, W. Hodge and Co.), the Races 
of Europe, C. S. Coon (Macmillan), and What Happened in History, 
by V. G. Childe (Penguin Series). From this list it should pa 
clear that apart from the rawest of statistical facts, few of Mr. 
Hoyle’s propositions include evidence of having been checked 
even against the contemporary cross-section of theories and 
opinions in the individual sciences which the book claims to 
cover. At any rate, the reader is not given responsible access to 
any such tests of substance in the views put forward. To take but 
two instances: there have been quite a number of publicly avail- 
able assessments of the implications of nuclear energy for the 
immediate and proximate future of mankind, which are not 
critically assessed in Mr. Hoyle’s book. And again, views about 
world population and economic development such as those 
expressed ty Dr. Stamp™ must be faced in a responsible manner 
even if the author wishes to disagree with them. 

In brief, those who want to be stirred up by a forthright 
debating sort of argument will find plenty of matter in this book, 
and not a few denunciations. One can sympathize with Mr. 
Hoyle’s determination that Britain shall not decline into apathetic 
dependency. But readers who want reliable help in facing and 
dealing with some of the problems of the present-day world are 
likely to be disappointed. And in some ways the apparent irre- 
sponsibility of the book warrants even sterner comment. As was 
recently pointed out by the Archbishop of York in a sermon 
preached in Liverpool Cathedral on the occasion of the British 
Association meeting, 

Men of science . . . have an influence over contemporary thought 
and action which is possessed by no other class of men. They are 
listened to attentively by those who pay little heed to the eccle- 
siastic, the philosopher, or the poet. Often their casual opinions, even 
on subjects outside their special field, are given reverent attention. 

Because of this situation, the licence to emit some of the views 
in this book as if they had the authority of science behind them 
cannot be cheerfully granted. 7 

It was all very well in the eighteenth century for Dean Swift 
to attempt to sting his contemporaries into action by his Modest 
Proposal for dealing with the misery of Ireland by eating the 
t Our Undeveloped World (1953), L. Dudley Stamp (Faber and Faber). 
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young children. Such proposals can no longer be lightheartedly 
entertained in our day when, as Karl Marx pointed out, ‘hitherto 
it was the mission of philosophers to interpret the world; now it 
is our business to change it.’” Mr. Hoyle’s ‘‘Modest Proposal”” is 
difficult to seize with the clarity that belonged to Dean Swift’s 
pronouncements. But by and large, leading features seem to be 
(1) to reduce the population of Great Britain to about twenty- 
five millions, by retaining the more valuable productive members 
of the community and drafting the remaining “‘non-productive” 
twenty-five million “‘that can best be spared without imperilling 
the productivity of Great Britain” (p. 58) to those parts of the 
world which are still open to them, and where the control of 
industrial production by electronic devices would apparently 
compensate for their lesser abilities. Whether the remaining 
countries of Western Europe are also included in this remarkable 
proposal is not mentioned. Much as migration from Britain to 
countries with wider present opportunities is to be welcomed, 
the “‘Modest Proposal” is presented in terms which ignore the 
realities; (2) to bring to a standstill the population of the highly 
populated Asiatic countries, by methods described as “propa- 
ganda, exhortations and threats’ (p. 99). Violent interference with 
the liberty and integrity of human persons appears to be hinted 
at, since the Western nations are stated to be too squeamish to 
take the necessary measures. For this reason, in Mr. Hoyle’s view, 
leadership in the Eastern world might well be abandoned to 
Russia. 

Even the fact that Mr. Hoyle recognizes some of our grave 
contemporary problems hardly excuses such proposals, unless 
indeed he dissociates himself altogether from what he quaintly 
terms “‘the Hebrew discovery of moral introspection” (p. 147). 
Whatever measures are necessary to deal with the problems of 
the contemporary world—preferably on the basis of a fuller 
analysis than can be presented in a book of this kind—to depart 
from moral law is to share in the attack on human integrity 
which can be perceived from so many directions at the present 
time. Even Hitler’s measures of genocide and other forms of 
tyranny over persons are not very difficult to justify—for a time, 
at least—if sound morality is abandoned. 
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GRAMOPHONE NOTES’ 


AS of seemingly-contradictory styles appears to be the 
hall-mark of twentieth century music, but it may be that these 
contradictions seem greater because we are living among them. 
From our vantage point in time, sixteenth century music has a 
distinct uniformity of style and content: but to contemporaries of 
Byrd and Palestrina what was common in style was quite possibly 
overshadowed by the peculiar bias of each composer in his treatment 
of the basic materials of his art. These thoughts have been roused by 
the appearance of Scriabin’s “Poéme d’Extase,” Op. 54, for orchestra, 

layed by the Paris Philharmonic Orchestra under Manuel Rosenthal 
(CTL703 3). First played in 1908, this work seemed to have an extra- 
ordinary originality of approach—underlined perhaps, by the mystic- 
erotic “programme” behind the music—and his harmonic system, 
built on piled-up fourths of varying kinds, was then felt to be a com- 
plete shattering of old tonal values. Listened to now after half a century 
of continuous revolutionary movements in music, Scriabin’s Symphonic 
Poem takes its place as a Wagnerian product, leavened with impres- 
sionism! Which only proves that a new system in music, however 
novel, does not necessarily lead to novel results, unless the composer’s 
inherent thought has an original direction. However, those readers who 
like to revel in a bath of sensationalism will get much from the fine 
a. But the bath is far too deep! A fill-up is a Pagan Poem 

y Loeffler i(1901), an Alsatian composer who went to America at the 
age of twenty. Its paganism is very mild and unforbidding when 
compared with later products of Stravinsky and Bartok. The latter 
composer is represented on a new record (LXT2812) of Eight Pieces 
from “Microcosmos,” played with splendid virility by Julius Katchen. 
They are undoubtedly ingenious specimens of Bartok’s art, but 
suspect in that emotion is always sows to a coldly-calculated 
pattern-making, either rhythmic or melodic. They sound oddly like 
glassy improvisations of a modern jazz pianist. A piano Sonata by 
Ned Rorem, said to be a promising young American composer, 
occupies one side. I can see nothing of original value in the music. 
Bartok’s Sonata for unaccompanied violin is on LM4557. The playing, 
by Wandy Tworek, is phenomenal. It is a fascinating work, particu- 
larly when the composer does not ask too much of the instrument, thus 
sacrificing the listener’s aural comfort. Bloch’s Third String Quartet is 
another work to come out of America (LM4558). Played by the 


t All the records mentioned in these notes are long-playing and are issued by 
Decca, with the exception of Mahler’s “Kindertotenlieder” (Columbia—not 


long-playing). 
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Griller Quartet, to whom the work is dedicated, it reveals itself as a 


work of power, uninfluenced by “isms” or fashionable movements. 
Bloch is a philosopher in music, which, maybe, accounts for his com- 
parative neglect but decidedly accounts for his stature. I was hoping to 
get much from Burl Ives’s singing of Ballads and Folk Songs (LA8552), 
not having heard him in the flesh. Perhaps in a record his personality, 
which is by all accounts a vivid one, escapes, as there is a queer flatness 
and sameness about this modern ane. 

Bruckner and Mahler, two controversial figures, are represented on 
new records by the former’s Seventh Symphony in E (LXT2829-30) 
and the latter’s Fourth Symphony in G (LXT2718), both played by the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam under van Beinum. Bruckner 
emerges as by far the greater composer, perhaps again because like 
Bloch—although a far simpler nature—his thoughts were centred in 
faith, in his case Catholic. Mahler was a far more unanchored figure, 
musically and personally, so that his musical thoughts are not caught 
up and integrated into a single viewpoint but remain disparate. No 
amount of “literature” or high-sounding “programmes,” can unify 
them, and in his efforts to do so by these means his music becomes 
grandiose, accepting too much and rejecting too little. When, how- 
ever, he works on a smaller scale we get little gems of tone-paintin 
such as are contained in the moving “Kindertotenlieder’ (Cok 
LX8938-41), sung by a singer, Kathleen Ferrier, whose recent tragic 
death at a comparatively early age has deprived the world of an artist 
and person of unique value. These are records to be treasured, for not 
often do we get such profound understanding in singing. 

Two supremely evocative works for orchestra are Vaughan Wil- 
liams’s Pastoral Symphony (LXT2787) and Sibelius’s “Four Legends 
for Orchestra” (LXT283 7 The uniqueness of the former consists in 
its exploitation of non-contrasting matter, a principle that seems to be 
antagonistic to the very bases of symphonic writing which, classically, 
depend upon the forces generated by opposites. However, Vaughan 
Williams brings it off as supremely as Sibelius does in his uniformly 
sombre Fourth Symphony, and the performance (London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra under Sir Adrian Boult) brings complete under- 
standing. Sibelius’s “Four Legends” is a vivid early work showing an 
extraordinary sense of the orchestra. 

Chamber music consists of a delicious Nonet in F by Spohr 
(LXT2782), a work of no strongly formulated character, but revealing 
superb craftsmanship and wit, Sonatas for Violin and Piano by Strauss, 
Op. 18, and Prokofiev, Op. 94 (LXT2818), played not always pleas- 
ingly by Ruggiero Ricci and Carlo Busotti (but perhaps the music 
which is not really first-rate, is to be blamed for a seeming lack of 
interest), a queerly original Wind Quintet by Nielsen (LXT2803), and 
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a Schumann Trio (in D minor) coupled with a curious Nocturne for 
~~ trio by Schubert (AXTL1014). The latter, a posthumous work, 

some genuine Schubertian moments, but it is all too diffuse. The 
Schumann Trio seems mostly a violin and piano piece, as the com- 
poser seems to take delight in mixing his ’cello tone with piano figura- 
tion, a procedure that obscures the one and muddies the other. 

A record of great distinction is Spanish and Portuguese keyboard 
music, played by Felicja Blumental (LXT2805). The earlier works are 
the best (Father Soler, Father Angles, Seixas and Brother Jacinto) and 
although obviously of the Scarlatti school they all have personal 
qualities. One marring feature of the music is its repetitions, which 
have not the point of Scarlatti’s. 

Of Bach, we have fine new records of the organ Chorale-preludes 
from the “Orgelbiichlein” and the “Eighteen Chorales” (Fritz Heit- 
mann) on LGM6s5008 and the Six Flute Sonatas with Harpsichord 
(AXTLi016); and of Vivaldi, Four Concertos played by that splendid 
body, the Virtuosi di Roma (AXTL1i020). 

Finally, I would like to mention a recording of Ravel’s exquisite 
one-act opera, “L’Heure Espagnole” with a fine caste of French 
singers conducted by Ansermet (LXT2828), and of Debussy’s “Pelléas 
and Mélisande” (LXT2711-14). This magical work comes over with 
extraordinarily moving power. 


EDMUND RUBBRA 


REVIEWS 


DE TE FABULA ... 


Nothing for Tears, by Lali Horstmann (Weidenfeld and Nicolson 15s). 


URING THE EARLY FORTIES many people wondered what 
would happen to them personally if England were invaded and 
occupied. Readers of Lali Horstmann’s book may now correct their 
imaginations. A fair percentage can share her experiences of the Blitz, 
but none have any idea what occupation by the Russians can bring. 
Presumably it was the victory of the British bombers which tee: 3 
the Russians. It was of course a German invasion which people feared 
in England. Many prepared their homes either by barricading or by 
burying their silver. It seemed an absurd possibility, something like a 
comic play, and perhaps the strength of the British was that few took 
it seriously. Children were moved to Scotland or Ireland. A few 
cautious folk withdrew to America. Perhaps if such a book as this 
had been written in a previous war quite a number of people would 
have left the country at any price. 
France with her culture and civilization has survived German 
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occupations. Belgium, Holland, Norway survived the Nazis. But no 
country, no people survive a Russian occupation. It is like a flow of 
lava followed by locusts. No country can even be expected to remain 
itself after the Soviets have occupied. | 


There was nothing sudden about the process; it came slowly and 
increased in intensity night by night. At first they said to each other: 
“Well, after all it is not quite so awful as we anticipated.” Within a 
week they were saying: “Nothing, nothing that we ever imagined 
could be as terrible as this.” 


This is the story of a diplomatic couple of culture who passed under 
Nazi and Soviet successively. So much has been quoted in the Press 
that we will mention some of the great Catholics who stood out 
because their stuff was the stuff from which martyrs and confessors 


are made. 


One of them was Count Galen, the Bishop of Miinster, who was 
of an ancient Westphalian family. He and the people of his diocese 
understood and trusted each other because they had been brought 
up in the same tradition and knew how to be gaan! and stubborn 
in an identical way. 


His pastoral letters rallied the people calmly in denunciation of all 
the evils of the Government. They passed from hand to hand until 
the Bishop’s arrest was decided by the Gestapo. They came at dead of 
night. The sequel was splendid. 


He arrayed himself in his vestments and with his mitre on his 
head, episcopal cross in hand, his golden surplice glittering and 
stiff about him, he descended the stairs in all his dignity to give 
himself up. When the unbelieving young men saw the loved 
Bishop coming towards them with his splendid assurance, they 
stared at him in startled awe and then fled in shame through an 
angrily gathering crowd. 


Then there was Guardini, a priest of Italian extraction, who wrote 
brilliantly on Dante or Plato. He preached the philosophy of conscience. 


What he had to say was of such wide human import that Catho- 
lics, non-Catholics and atheists alike flocked to hear his speeches. 
His teaching reflected the values developed by the Oriental, Greek 
and Christian civilizations towards which the social upheaval was 
creating a bewildering colour blindness. 


Mrs. Horstmann records the experiences, the bewildering nightmare 
life which a Russian occupation involves. She and her husband were 


German diplomatists of the old type. Theirs had been a civilization 
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which was threaded by art, culture, honour, security. They retired 
rather than serve the Nazis. They underwent all that the Nazis brought 
upon their tortured country—thrice tortured one might say—first by 
the Nazis, then by the bombers of the Allies, and lastly by the Soviet. 

What subtleties, what misunderstandings, what resources of deceit, 
what utter heroisms became part of the community life! Under the 
Nazis some parents heard officially of the death of their only son at the 
front. A few days later the British broadcast gave his name as a 
prisoner and hundreds (who had listened to the forbidden news) wrote 
anonymously to the parents who dared not cancel their son’s Requiem 
Mass for fear of being compromised with the ever-listening Gestapo. 
The priest had also heard the broadcast, so he preached on the raising 
vi Lazarus to the parents who sat joyously but discreetly dressed in 

ck! 

All telephoning had to be done in code. Letters were written in 
allusions. Those who watched their houses burn and saw all the symbols 
of culture, pictures, tapestries, bronzes, books, destroyed night by 
night developed a taste for nature, for the indestructible. Never could 
the moonlit countryside have seemed so beautiful as in Mrs. Horst- 
mann’s descriptions. As for Berlin—“although all life seemed extinct 
everyone individually was full of spirit. The city was like a snake of 
which the parts continued to live after it had been cut into small 

ieces. 

. There is a great deal to be learnt from this book which has suddenly 
revealed the inside, the ghastly interiors covered by the immense 
facade of history and propaganda. It is like the revelation of an 
eighteenth century Newgate, the horrors of the engine-room on a 
sinking ship, or the vivisection of a body that is still warm and living, 
and that the body of civilization. 

The Horstmanns behaved as many of the old Romans must have 
behaved when the barbarians overswept the Empire. Perhaps they also, 
when the legions were withdrawn, remained in their villas with their 
treasures, their collections, statuary and mosaics. No doubt the decline 
and fall of the Roman Empire under the gorgeous architecture of 
Gibbon concealed a thousand Horstmanns waiting with Stoic courage 
amid the symbols of Greco-Roman art, unable to resist or to defend 
themselves and their dependants from loot and worse. Freddy Horst- 
mann enjoyed his treasures to the last. He refused to move and was 
taken into a concentration camp where he died, untried and un- 
convicted, of starvation. Lali Horstmann escaped into the diplomatic 
world. She seems to be writing to herself just as Marcus Antoninus 
wrote “to himself.” She had lost everything—wealth, possessions, 
family, home, career. The result is magnificent. She has no pity for 
herself no hatred for her despoilers. When she found herselt en poste 
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as a German diplomatist in Holland she had learnt to suffer insults, 
and only told those who were rude that she thoroughly understood 
and would have felt in the same way. She had learnt the hard way— 
but under the Soviet there is not so much as a hard endurable way— 
there is no way at all. Russians individually may prove smiling and as 

itiful as Dostoevsky, but the Russian system slowly destroys all 
lcmenier and all humanism. Not in vain did the Allied writers of the 
First War imagine a Russian stone-roller. It has taken terrible sha 
like the monster of Frankenstein. Lali Horstmann writes like a butterfly 
that has escaped from the wheel. 

Her husband lived as an Epicurean and died like a Stoic. He lived 
according to the old régime to the bitter end, refusing to conceal his 
beautiful curtains and china, hoping to overawe the barbarians by 
their beauty. He left instructions for a gay funeral in his own library. 
“Place my Baroque ivory figure of Christ on the coffin, which you 
must not forget to cover with the large piece of red velvet.” 

He believed he was only passing through an age of transition. But 
he was wrong, as his wise but wistful wife realized. How sweet and 
saintly women become when they are stripped of all that they value 
materially! She had a woman’s curiosity, a woman’s courage, and a 
woman’s powers of deception. All these helped her to survive, but 
how did she learn her succinct, quaint English and write a book which 
will always remain a “Period” book, that is, she leaves an imperishable 
picture of what might have happened to the Englishman’s home but 
actually befell hers. 

SHANE LESLIE 


THE VICTORY OF THE VANQUISHED 


The Trial of Oliver Plunkett, by Alice Curtayne (Sheed and Ward 16s). 
Father Hecker and His Friends, by Joseph McSorley (Herder $3.95). 
The Case of Cardinal Stepinac, by Richard Pattee (Bruce $5.50). 


yp my THREE BOOKS fill one with a sense’ of des word and 
then of triumph. That they are not concerned aa with far-off 
things is made clear on the very first page of Miss Curtayne’s book, 
when the all-but identity of procedure in the trials of Bl. Oliver 
Plunkett and Cardinal Mindszenty is so well brought out—the main 
difference being that the prosecutors of the Cardinal never stated 
— that their motive was hostility to his religion as such, 
whereas the atrocious speech of the Lord Chief Justice indicts Plunkett 
for setting up his “false religion . . . a religion ten times worse than 
all the heathenish superstitions,” as well, i course, for reintroducing 
the tyrannies of Rome and of France. Miss Curtayne acknowledges 
that parts of a trial such as this must generate a certain tedium, but 
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we doubt whether certain pages are not more vivid than any she has 
written—her description F Westminster Hall and indeed of London 
towards the end of the seventeenth century; of Newgate, and of the 
road to Tyburn. These miseries are set off by the lovely account of 
the Archbishop’s administration of Confirmation in Ireland, or by the 
beautiful contemporary letter concerning his last days in prison. We 
cannot allow ourselves to forget the beauty which shines so sweet 
above the squalor, the cruelty and the lies, in which the Titus Oates 
Plot is an element almost less revolting than the cynicism of poli- 
ticians, of Shaftesbury and his servitors. From Archbishop to Cardinal 
—from glory into glory, despite the murk; so the Church moves. 

Fr. McSorley is a member of the Paulist Fathers, and his book has 
a preface by the Archbishop of Philadelphia, of the Congregation of 
the Holy Cross. He outlines the history of ten men, Fr. Hecker and 
friends, drawn from the most different surroundings. That history 
was stormy enough. At first, their lot was cast in a land where “pro- 

ess was checked by racial jealousies, incompetent clergy, rebellious 

ity.” Anti-Catholic violence was frequent right on to the middle 
fifties of the last century: it was what we may call the “Maria Monk” 
period. We can disregard this, in view of the much more serious 
opposition which the Paulists (whose society was founded in 1858) 
were to encounter within the Church itself. “Americanism” became 
a word of ill omen; yet it is ironic to learn that Hecker’s favourite 
spiritual writers were Fathers de Caussade, Lallemant, and Baker, 
whose direction is interior and spiritual enough to satisfy the most 
exigeant. Ironic, too, it is that Hecker and his friends were criticized 
in America itself as hypocrites, seeing that they claimed they could 
be not only good Catholics but good Americans. This has passed by. 
What remains is the apostolic idea, which is universal. From the very 
outset the Paulists regarded themselves as wishing to evangelize their 
nation, not merely the groups of Catholics within a parish or even 
diocese. We do not mean that their work was nationalist in the sense 
of equating devotion to their land with hostility towards another. 
But : took stock of the whole land where they were, and addressed 
themselves to that as a whole, without losing sight of that supreme 
Unity so well symbolized by the name “Catholic World,” as Hecker’s 
greatest creation was called: a magazine founded in 1865. 

Mr. Pattee’s book is undoubtedly unique. It not only provides an 
admirable chapter on the historical background of modern Jugoslavia 
and of the development of affairs since the advent of the Dictator, 
but it gives an exhaustive account of Cardinal Stepinac and his 
activities both before and after that advent, and a detailed record of 
his trial. He uses many documents never yet put into English, and 
proves conclusively how innocent was the Cardi nay, how 
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impartial in his benevolence (ardent Croat though he be), how base 


_ was the evidence alleged by the prosecution—amounting (we cannot 


but hold) to sheer forgery. It is a tragic book—not that the fate of 
a martyr can be tragic, but because it recalls to us that long histo 
of misgovernment due to obtuseness as much as to belligerence, which 
led up to the miseries of today. Possibly the problem set by the various 
East European nationalities is insoluble: possibly even so artificial a 
State as modern Jugoslavia might be a tolerable compromise were 
it decently governed: as it is, what more pitiable a sight than the 
West having to traffic with one tyranny lest it should pass over to 
the larger but hardly worse tyranny of Russia? Still, our own recol- 
lection of the sturdy Slovene and Croat peoples convinces us that 
they will survive, despite the emasculation inflicted on their youth 
by Communist schooling. 

C. C. MARTINDALE 


THE CRUSADES 


A History of the Crusades: Vol. I, The First Crusade and the Foundation of 
the Kingdom of Jerusalem; Vol. II, The Kingdom of Jerusalem and the 
Frankish East, 1100-1187, by Steven Runciman (Cambridge 
University Press 30s and 42s respectively). 

Mé RUNCIMAN is a courageous historian; he proposes to give 

the history of the Crusades “an integrated and even an epical 
quality,” and has “followed the example of the old chroniclers, who 
knew their business.” The result is a clear story of a complex and 

dramatic movement; and no Marxian jargon, y Hirt events into a 

Procrustean bed of dialectical materialism, no theory of challenge 

and response, is allowed to obscure the story of the heroism and 

cowardice, the nobility and depravity, the strength and the weakness 
of a great cause ruined by de humiliating limitations of human 
nature. 

In the first two books of the first volume he describes excellently 
the context of the Crusade, the capture of the Holy Places by Omar, 
the struggle between the Byzantine Empire and the Caliphate, and 
the development of pilgrimage. Here the high standard of his scholar- 
ship is marred by certain errors. He suggests that Heraclius promul- 
gated Monothelitism after his victory over the Persians; he was 
attempting to secure its acceptance by the Armenians long before. 
St. Augustine, he says, considered pilgrimages irrelevant and even 
dangerous; yet he sent two of his friends to visit the tomb of SS. 
Cosmas and Damian. His implication is unfortunate that “St. Ambrose 
believed firmly in the virtue of relics. . . . St. Basil on the other hand 
liked to be absolutely certain about their authenticity.” 
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In his story of the preaching of the Crusade, the war against the 
Turks and the capture of the Holy Places, the dry clear unobtrusive 
style reveals their heroic achievements—the terrible march across 
Asia Minor, the agonies and suspense of the siege of Antioch, and the 
final capture of Jerusalem by an exhausted and anxious army. Tragic 
too is the story of the bloody massacre. which marred the capture of 
the Holy City. It contrasts very unfavourably with Saladin’s chivalrous 
conduct to the garrison and townsfolk. 

Mr. Runciman is forced to touch on the Christian attitude to peace 
and war; and his remark that to the early Christian fathers war was 
wholesale murder is misleading. No Council of the early Church 
condemned war; there were many Christian soldiers; and Tertullian’s 
polemics indicate that many Christians disagreed with his condemna- 
tion of the military profession. 

In his second volume, Mr. Runciman gives a vivid picture of the 
Frankish kingdoms in the East. It is, as he indicates, surprising they 
held their position so well. The intermittent support of warrior 
pilgrims and even the foundation of the military orders could not 
remedy their desperate shortage of man-power. Male heirs were 
lacking and the Eastern Franks developed their own outlook which 
made co-operation with the West more difficult. Relations with the 
Byzantines were uneasy, partly because of the fierce intolerance of 
many of the Franks, and no effective alliance was ever made with 
them. The final disaster at the Horns of Hattin was symbolic. Saladin 
had united the Moslems; the West had turned a deaf ear to appeals for 
help; the Byzantines neither would nor could give any; and the 
individualistic arrogance of Reynald of Chatillon—often p linea 
of barons of the kingdom—was the occasion which gave Saladin just 
occasion for shattering the fragile Christian power. 

If anything mars the story it is Mr. Runciman’s bias in favour of the 
Byzantines. The treachery of the Franks is overstressed. The Byzan- 
tines too had their selfish ambitions; it is more than doubtful if the 
attempts of the Byzantine emperors to end the schism were made in 
good faith; and their calculating policy, even granted that the defence 
of Byzantium was better for Christendom than the Crusade, is less 
attractive than the reckless courage and simple faith of many of the 
crude Franks, ready to sacrifice al 

The treatment of the schism leaves something to be desired. It is true 
that Cerularius did not begin it, for it already existed; he resisted the 
Roman initiative for reunion and his successors in the patriarchate 
followed his example. It must be admitted however that the Crusaders 
widened the breach. In his treatment of the Maronites Mr. Runciman 
makes a serious mistake. He cites the Dictionnaire de Théologie Catho- 
lique, Vol. X, in support of his assertion that they were heretics; but 
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the whole argument of the writer is that they were not heretics, 
though he admits that the obscurity of their doctrine has led to a 
fierce division of opinion on the question. 

Making good use of the resources of modern scholarship Mr. 
Runciman surpassed the old chroniclers and given his story an 
integrated quality as promised. He is not afraid to tell romantic stories 
like that of Baldwin and the sheikh, and in the clear narrative the 
great events stand out in epic grandeur. 

It should be added that the format of the books is excellent, and 


good maps increase the reader’s pleasure. 
K. M. BootH 


PHILOSOPHY IN A MINOR KEY 


Philosophical Analysis, a Collection of Essays, edited by Max Black 
(Cornell University Press: London, Geoffrey Cumberlege 32s 6d). 


N HIS PREFACE to this volume Professor Black explains that all 
Iie essays contained in it were written specially for the occasion, and 
that the authors were asked to provide specimens of analysis, not 
discussion about analysis. And it is clear from his introduction, in 
which he comments on the different points of view and procedures of 
Russell, Moore and Wittgenstein, that he dislikes any confining 
definition of the nature of philosophical analysis. The general descrip- 


tion of > as “clarification of meaning” does not, as Professor 


Black remarks, tell us very much; but in any case a living movement of 
thought, represented by a variety of writers, cannot easily be summed 
up in a neat and precise definition. The seventeen examples of philo- 
sophical analysis provided in this volume by American and British 
philosophers have, however, a certain family likeness, familiar to 
readers of Mind and of the array i | the Aristotelian Society. 

Some of the essays deal with logical questions. Professor Ayer has 
contributed a short paper on “basic propositions.” He maintains that 
“4t is at Jeast misleading to say that unless something is certain nothing 
can be even probable. What is true is that no proposition can be 
discovered to ‘- even probable unless someone has some experience. 
But to say that someone has experience is not, in any ordinary sense, to 
say that anything is certain.” But he is prepared to admit that the truth 
or falsity of statements of immediate experience can be conclusively 
determined by a meaning rule of the Lene in which they are 
expressed. He argues, however, that this is a case of knowing or not 
knowing how to use a language rather than of knowing or not know- 
ing an empirical fact. It is interesting to read in conjunction with 
Ayer’s paper the long and intricate article by Professor Norman 
Malcolm, in which he argues that the “verification argument” is 
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unable to prove the general statement that the truth of no empirical 
proposition can be known with certainty. As for “first principles,” 
Professor Feig] treats of them in a paper on “the meaning and the 
limits of justification.” His point of view may be called that of a 
logical empiricist; but he ends with the observation, “clearly, there 
can be no alternative logics in the sense in which there are alterna- 
tive systems of geometry or ethics.” The book also includes a short 

aper by Professor Ryle, entitled, “If, So, Because,” a note on proba- 
bility by Professor Wisdom, and an article on generalization and evi- 
dence by Professor Will. 

Psychology is represented by a paper on introspection and analysis 
by Professor Mace, and ethics by papers on obligation and ability by 
Professor Frankenau and on “the ceremonial use of language” by 
Dr. Margaret Macdonald. Professor Bouwsma contributes an article 
on the expression theory of art, which is possibly more lively than 
enlightening, and aesthetics is also represented by Professor C. L. 
Stevenson’s essay on interpretation and evaluation. Of the other 

apers one can mention a critical discussion of Ayer’s phenomenalism 
* Professor Marhenke and a paper on the theory of substance by 
Professor Lazerowitz. Throughout this last paper the theory of sub- 
stance seems to be taken as equivalent to Locke’s theory of an 
unknowable substratum. 

It could hardly be claimed that this volume would compete suc- 
cessfully with an Agatha Christie as an attention-absorber in a full 
railway-compartment with mother’s darling kicking up a hullabaloo 
on the next seat. Nor would it appeal to those who look to philosophy 
either for uplift or for broad visions of “Reality.” But the work of 
philosophical analysis has to be done, and it is a good thing that there 
are those with the patience to do it. Philosophical analysis is not in 
itself a new thing, of course, even if it is now more self-consciously 
pursued than in the past. And it ought to be clear by now that it is not 
to be identified with logical positivism, particularly if the latter term is 
understood as referring to im cavalier and dogmatic attitude of the 
old stalwarts of the Vienna Circle. Certain contributors to this book 
have certainly been much influenced by neopositivism; but it is 
worth while pondering the following wheiuil e statement which I 


quote from Professor Ayer’s paper. “Now I agree that to know what 
a sentence means is to know hn would make it true. But it would 
ordinarily be held, and I think with reason, that one could not tell 
whether it was in fact true unless one already knew what it meant. 
For otherwise what would it be that one was verifying?” . . . et 
nos mutamur cum illis. 


FREDERICK C. COPLESTON 
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A CULTURE OF WORDS 


Private View, by Walter de la Mare (Faber 183). 


— CHARMING PAPERS first appeared as review notices in 
three famous journals—The Times Literary Supplement, The 
Saturday Westminster Gazette, and The Edinburgh Review—and mostly 
belong to the years before 1920. Such being their occasion, they were 
undertaken as a species of the Higher Hack-work; which means, in 
the case of Mr. ps la Mare, that they possess all the literary virtues 
save, perhaps, a sense of compulsion. Their author, with that winning 
diffidence we recognize, dismisses them in a gentle reminiscent Preface; 
but then, we know better, as maybe he does, too. 

Properly speaking, one cannot talk of Mr. de la Mare’s critical 
method: he none, unless sensibility and sympathy constitute a 
system. The spirit of his appreciation is best suggested in the words 
he writes on Edward Thomas: “He wanted . . . to keep living things 
whole and just themselves rather than to dissect them or huddle them 
up in categories.” This is Mr. de la Mare in person. 

Lord David Cecil, who introduces these j nea essays, maintains 
that “His criticism is . . . unashamedly personal,” and quotes Mr. 
de la Mare as saying that “It is alike the despair and the solace of 
human existence that we can divine little more from the world of . . . 
books . . . than we bring to them.’’ From such statements one might 
expect a criticism of subjective excursions—an appreciation des brefs 
départs. But in the absence of other external references, of other 
common criteria, Mr. de la Mare has a keen objective awareness for 
one thing: words. And this clear-eyed recognition of the use of 
language in the authors presented is matched in him by an equal 
power of speech. Unlike Dr. Leavis, he does not become “tongue- 
twisted” in expressing his own distinct impressions. How well, for 
example, he describes the difference between Tennyson the man, and 
Tennyson the poet: 

He detested priggishness; he could speak out bluntly enough in 
prose, he could over the shallow mere 
and was a man of a broad, wholesome humour; and yet in his 
narrative poems how rare and niggardly is the pinch of Rabelaisian 
salts which could so wonderfully have seasoned that tantalizing 
niceness, that laborious simplicity; how vainly we listen sometimes 
for even the rumble of a voice against which Mrs. Grundy shall 
dutifully and punctiliously stop po, one ear! Poetry, true, deep 
element of normal humanity that it is, languishes in life’s best 
parlour, forbidden the freedom of the house. 


The juxtaposition is itself a judgment. 
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When we read criticism of this make, we realize how much our 
literary culture has to-day become a culture of ideas. With all our 
preoccupation with the textual schools of criticism, the language of 
— critics themselves is word-shy. The quick responsiveness of speech 
is lost. 

This is not to hold that things could have been different. When 
assumptions die, ideas are necessary. When unity obtains, they change 
and turn instinctive. But our instincts grow best when we exercise 
them. A reading of Mr. de la Mare’s essays might help to stimulate 
the verbal instincts of our more austere abstractly-spoken critics. 

Private View comprises some forty papers, of which the ones on 
Thackeray, Tennyson, Vaughan, Hardy, Defoe, and Donne afforded 


me special satisfaction. 
DEREK STANFORD 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Macaulay: Prose and Poetry, selected by G. M. Young (Rupert Hart- 
Davis 26s). 
Carlyle, An Anthology, by G. M. Trevelyan, O.M. (Longmans 16s). 


N JUDGING GREAT REPUTATIONS of the past, inevitably one 

passes | i cage on oneself, or at least proclaims one’s limitations. 
But, in this case, why not? These editions are obviously out to attract 
the general reader; what follows are the reactions of a Catholic general 
i I find Macaulay wearing surprisingly well, and Carlyle deso- 
latedly dated. They were both magnificent historical scene-painters; 
both quite unreliable, morally as well as factually, because divorced 
from any moorings in faith or reason or tradition. Macaulay wor- 
shipped success, and Carlyle rugged individualism; yet, strangely, it is 
Macaulay who seems the less hollow of the two, because he had a 
gs vein of boyish humility. He would run unashamedly, like a 

ck journalist, after any bit of history that offered the chance of a 
sensational interview. But Carlyle planted himself down as the hub 
of the universe and pretended that il its laws were filing past him for 
inspection. Macaulay was a tout, but a likeable tout, with grandiosity 
i no malice. Carlyle was a crank who grew increasingly bitter and 
boring. In trying to re-read them, the old hozror of boyhood days 
overwhelms me again, the sickening sense of blockage and frustration, 
when I was compelled to study and admire them for examination 
purposes. They sprawled across the horizon, blotting out all that was 
good and gallant in the past, or, if they did let a chink through now 
and then, doing it with a pinchbeck, condescending sneer: Macaulay 
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laying his smart salesman’s hands even on the Jacobites, and on the 
Catholic Church too, when he wanted an embellishing touch of 
pathos or purple pomp: Carlyle mouthing his unintelligibly vague 
maxims with a German word in brackets every second line. How glad 
I am that they are dead and done with! In retrospect they seem like 

of the Heidelberg Man who was a blind alley in human evolution, 
or, indeed, like the mastodons and brontosauruses of a pre-historic 
age. As far as I am concerned, they were slain forever by two gigantic 
figures, as great as they in bulk, but greater far in value—because they 
let the light through instead of blocking it: Gilbert Chesterton and 
Hilaire Belloc. 


St. Prosper of Aquitaine: The Call of the Nations, translated by P. de 
Letter, S.J. (Longmans 25s). 

St. Augustine: Sermons for Christmas and Epiphany, translated by 
T. Comerford Lawler (Longmans 25s). 

St. Irenaeus: Proof of the Apostolic Teaching, translated by J. P. Smith, S.J. 
(Longmans 255s). 

The Works of St. Patrick and St. Secundinus, Hymn on St. Patrick, trans- 
lated by Ludwig Bieler, Ph.D. (Longmans 25s). 


HESE ARE VOLUMES XIV TO xviI of the remarkable series 

Ancient Christian Writers, edited by Dr. J. Quasten, S.T.D. and 
Dr. J. C. Plumpe, Ph.D., of the Catholic University of America, 
Washi gton, D.C., and beautifully produced in England by Longmans. 
Each volume has a substantial introduction, very clear and full notes 
and a generous index. 

Fr. a Letter, encouraged by Dom Cappuyns’s article on St. Prosper 
as the first representative of medieval Augustinianism (1929), restores 
the De Vocatione Omnium Gentium to that saint, who, he declares, is the 
first Augustinian to assert explicitly God’s universally salvific will. The 
real difficulty remains—Why then are not all men saved? He certainl 
= as time went on what seems to have been Augustine's 
absolute but presumably the of grace and 
human freedom can never be solved in the ideas and terms which 
alone are at our disposal. It is acknowledged that to translate St. 
Augustine so as to make him sound like—even analogously—what he 
actually did, is impossible. Alliteration; assonances; all-but rhymes— 
these cannot be reproduced or imitated. We have then to be content 
with the contents of his sermons, and even here, we have to eliminate 
what no more touches us, e.g., his interpretation of numbers; his 
tormenting of the Scriptures ll he makes them mean what suits him; 
his play upon words. Still, his sublimity of soul sometimes carries us up 
along with him; and his humanity—he never forgot he was talking to 
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people—is sometimes as moving as it is in the Confessions. The discovery 
of many a book has been romantic. Such was that of the Armenian 
text of Irenaeus’s Proof, found in 1904, which is here translated, and is 
the only source for the text of that work. The treatise has been called 
catechetical, but was more than an exposition of apostolic doctrine, 
and was meant to prove that that doctrine was true: it does this largely 
by reference to the prophets, and the author has constantly Gnosticism 
at the back of his mind. There are pages that indicate some of the few 
“Trenaean originalities,” such as that Adam and Eve were children and 
that man was lord also of the angels; but these are of no structural 
importance. We are fortunate in having so satisfying an edition of so 
little-known a work. Dr. Bieler does not enter into the controversy of 
the Two Patricks, the former of whom would have been Palladius, 
also called Patrick, who recommended the sending of Germanus to 
Britain: but he sets forth in a very balanced way what little can be 
known of the history of the saint, and considers as authentic his 
“Confession” —no adequate autobiography, but a spiritual bequest in 
which external events are mentioned ay as illustrating some spiritual 
argument. Along with this we may recognize the “letter” to Coroticus, 
who may have been Ceredig, founder of the principality of Cardigan. 
Irish raiders had found south-west Britain a favourite target; in one of 
these raids Patrick himself had been captured. Coroticus ventured on a 
reprisal raid and had behaved with such savagery that Patrick demanded 
his excommunication and such restitution as was possible. The Letter 
though confused in style, is very moving. The Hymn Audite omnes ma 
fall between the Letter and the Confession and is in defence of Patri 
and rightly became most popular. Parts of it are quite magnificent, and 
contain what was fashioned into the well-known “Breastplate of St. 
Patrick.” No prayer could be more grand than the stanzas beginning: 
“I arise to-day—Through God’s strength to pilot me,” and: “Christ 
with me, Christ before me, Christ behind me.” 


Spain Resurgent, by Sir Robert Hodgson (Hutchinson 21s). 

IR ROBERT HODGSON’S BOOK, apart from an introducto 
a irty-eight pages long, consists of a careful study of 7 i 
affairs during the critical period from the beginning of the Civil War 
(July 1936) down to the present time. The author emphasizes the 
importance of the Nationalist victory in this momentous struggle, and 
also the bewilderment (and resentment) of the average patriotic 
Spaniard who could not understand why official British sympathies, 
not to mention those of the British Press (and indeed those of the 
world Press as a whole) were predominantly on the side of anarchy 


and political murder. He also makes the significant point that the 
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decision of the Powers, such as Great Britain, who had determined 
upon a policy of “non-intervention,” were in fact intervening on the 
Republican side by reason of their refusal (in defiance of international 
practice) to allow the Nationalists belligerent rights at sea. The relative 
importance of German, Italian, French and Soviet intervention is also 
carefully assessed. 

Later chapters trace the interplay of factors and motives operating 
for and against Spanish intervention in the world war, and show that, 
although General Franco favoured the cause of our late enemies, his 
overt professions of sympathy for them (and even certain actions such 
as permission for U-boats to refuel in Spanish waters) were mainly 
designed to keep Germany and Italy dangling and Spain neutral. 

The concluding chapters review Spanish domestic and foreign 
affairs up to date, and outline Spain’s gradual return to a measure of 
pros “! and international respectability—by United Nations 
standards ! 

The author shows no sign of sharing the religious and political 
prejudices which mar so much contemporary writing on Spain. His 
standards of objectivity and balance are those which one would expect 
of a member (in this case, an ex-member) of H.M. Foreign Service, 
and prompt the reflection that, as the experience of the past two or 
three decades shows, governments which employ highly trained and 
educated diplomatists to give them advice, might aay rd worse than 
take it from time to time. 

The preliminary portion dealing with the Dictatorship and the 
Republic might “ah advantage have been fuller. To anyone not 
knowing much of recent Spanish history, the account of the fateful 
years 1931-1936 would, I think, convey a somewhat blurred im- 
pression. Moreover, there is a mistake of fact. Jose Primo de Rivera 
was executed by the Republicans after, not before, the outbreak of 
the Civil War—on 20 November, 1936. And were the “Frente 
Popular” elections of February 1936 really a “complete victory” for 
the Left? There was almost certainly a moderate majority of votes for 
the Centre and Right, but the Left did not like it; there were recounts, 
destruction of voting urns, etc., followed by gradually growing 
disorder all over the country which ended in civil war. 


The Conquest of Devil’s Island, by Charles Péan (Max Parrish 10s 6d). 


HEN SLAVERY was abolished in the French Empire in 1848, 
chaos soon enough supervened in French Guiana as it did in 


many a British colony. Had but the advice, and practice, of the Blessed 
Mere Javouhey been followed on a general scale, the native popula- 
tions, and the slaves, would have been “educated for freedom” and 
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the introduction of forced or miserably underpaid labour made 
unnecessary. As it was, the heroic civilizing work done by the nuns 
of St. Joseph of Cluny, as in Africa and India, so in Guiana, was to 
a great extent destroyed, — when recurrent waves of anti- 
clericalism did their best to abolish the religious Orders—though we 
doubt if things had become nearly as bad as the author of this book 
suggests. Anyhow, convicts were transported to replace the slaves and 
soon enough the district called La Bagne of which Cayenne is the 
chief town became notorious, though it must be remembered that 
“Devil's Island” is a tiny place, and contained less (we think) than thirty 
prisoners, at first ail of ft political. In 1928 Charles Péan, a young 
Salvation Army officer, was sent to do what he could for La Bagne 
and its victims. His book not only shows a close study of conditions, 
but is evidence of the great courage displayed by himself and his 
colleagues, and of the great measure of social welfare carried through 
till the last convicts were eee in 1952. We think that the author 
unwittingly suggests that the conditions prevailing in the tiny island 
now evacuated were prevalent, or almost, throughout the colony, and 
that no welfare work was done there. He mentions Mana, and 
apparently went there, but does not - that the whole leper settlement 
in that region is in the charge of the Cluny Sisters, that they are 


— with all the medicaments they need, with disinfectants, and 


with two electrical installations, all of the most modern type. We are 
glad to know, too, that the Society of St. Francis for the care of 
Lepers (The Boltons, London) sends them considerable pecuniary 
assistance. The removal of the convicts and the labour they provided 
is only one element—perhaps not the chief one—in the improvement 
of the standard of life in the colony, where, it is quite true, the 
administration is slow in taking action. We cannot, of course, offer 
here an exhaustive account of the spiritual and material work done 
in French Guiana; but we may be allowed to refer to Mére Anne-Marie 
Javouhey (Longmans), for the heroic apostolate carried out there before 


1848. 


The Story of Axel Munthe, by Gustaf Munthe and Gudrun Uexkull 
(John Murray 18s). 


HIS CURIOUSLY STUNTED and incomplete biography by two 
T hands which inevitably overlap, leaves one hoping that a more 
adequate volume may appear. The truth is, however, that no biography 
can hope to compete with or reveal more than the celebrated single 
book which endeared Axel Munthe to the world—The Story of San 
Michele, that uneven but fascinating Odyssey combining the qualities 
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of Poe, de Maupassant and both the Fioretti and Sacrum Commercium 
of St. Francis. 

These fragments do, however, succeed in revealing the man’s unique 
gifts, his complexes, his high courage and his personal magnetism. 
There is no more than a suggestion of a frustrated life, since his true 
milieu was probably that of medical research. Instead, this man of 
destiny shuttled between the Courts of Europe, the stews of Paris 
and Naples, the hospitals and arenas of suffering everywhere, and the 
almost monastic seclusion of the Torre di Materita on Capri. 

Munthe was one of those who did not believe in a divine order, 
and yet acted as though he did. He believed in God, but doubted the 
soul’s immortality. Consequently, he suffered intensely. With 
Schopenhauer, he believed that the sum of our pains exceeds the 
sum of our pleasures. His obsession with disease and suffering was 
equalled only by his resolve to come to terms with death, and in 
these things he was an heroic figure. Aristocrat, courtier, mystic, 
animal lover, natural healer, advocate of euthanasia—these are onl 
a few facets of the gifted and much-loved man who became a legend. 


Choir of Muses, by Etienne Gilson. Translated by Maisie Ward (Sheed 

and Ward 12s 6d). 
Tt THESIS OF THIS UNUSUAL BOOK is, we think, that some 

if not all creative artists need a Muse, an Inspiration, before they 
produce their very greatest work. But it is essential that the Muse 
should not become a Mistress: if she does, the fire of inspiration is 
quenched. The examples of Dante and Beatrice, of Petrarch and 
Laura, at once suggest themselves, though M. Gilson studies oniy the 
latter two. But at times these associations verge dangerously towards 
the comic. It is terribly difficult to see Mathilde (and the others) really 
being Wagner’s Muses: Comte—of all men !—and Clotilde de Vaux; 
Maeterlinck at.d Georgette Leblanc (these two Muses fell from their 
high estate because the one wanted to be a philosopher ex aequo with 
Comte, and Georgette was very hurt because Maeterlinck would not 
agree that she had really written his pages: his work was far too much 
himself for him to admit any such thing; in fact, he was furious with 
Debussy because, when he composed Pelléas, the author vanished into 
the enchantment of the music). M. Gilson has a chapter on “Flight,” 
i.e., running away, which is what Goethe did after his last Inspiration 
had aaa him—he was seventy-four and Ulrike seventeen: driving 
away from Marienbad he began his Elegy: and apparently without his 
Matilda Wesendonck (from whom also he fled) Wagner could not 


have written Tristan. Seemingly Mme Sabatier killed the inspiration 
she inspired in Baudelaire by not running away from him—on the 
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contrary. The inarticulate Englishman is probably repelled by the 
amount of nonsense these great men (especially Wagner) talked and 
by their power of fooling themselves. We are not sure that these 

apters are very enlightening; the last two, on Art and Eros, and Art 
and Religion, seem much the most valuable. 


Daughter of the House, by Edith de Born (Chapman and Hall 12s 6d). 


ME DE BORN has written another novel which, like her 

previous ones, especially The Bidou Inheritance, captivates one. 
almost against one’s wish. The setting is a house in Flanders, and the 
characters belong to a well-to-do ship-owning family, or, rather, two 
families who have amalgamated their concerns and cement the busi- 
ness-alliance by a loveless marriage. This is got rid of by a glacier 
accident, thus rather breaking the book in two. There is another 
interlude consisting of the German occupation, which displays the 
divided sentiments of the Flemish inhabitants and the behaviour of the 
invaders, polite at first even while looting, for they hoped to coax the 
Flemish to their side, as at first they did the Danes. “Are we not 
kinsmen?” The grim chill atmosphere is not, evidently, cheered by 
the sordid love-affair of a middle-aged servant and a thief: but her 
illegitimate child, rescued and adopted by Mynheer Haverman, the 
elderly bachelor and owner of the lone at last illuminates the scene 
with love. There was here a terrible risk of sentimentality, but all 
such pitfalls are avoided. The ageing man, who had lived but for his 
pictures, begins truly to love the child, and she, despite snubs dealt by 
almost everybody, whole-heartedly loves him. Most of the subordi- 
nate characters are rather disagreeable, rather vulgar, and unchanged 
by the war; and yet we certainly live in the book’s atmosphere, and 
are happy with that tempered happiness which is the most we can 
hope for in a ruined world. 


The Ancient Capital, ty Hugh Ross Williamson (Muller 15s). 


TT AUTHOR describes his book as “personal and discursive.” He 
might well have added—provocative. For example: his lengthy 
discourse on sacrificial murders, embracing William Rufus, St. 
Thomas of Canterbury and Piers de Gaveston is too big a mouthful 
to be swallowed. Again, some of his references to Winton Anglicanism 
will be painful reading to many. But if you can ignore these, the rest 
of his book should prove most readable and instructive. He gives his 
enthusiasm a loose rein on Henry de Blois and Cardinal Beaufort, 
and, perhaps unexpectedly, on Cromwell. Rufus and Edward II are 
also died heroes. His main theme is that Winchester is still in a 
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real sense “‘the Secret Capital” in so much as that her history, her 
monuments, and to a certain degree the inhabitants show forth the 
ideals of Merry England. His sense of proportion makes him give 
space, as few other books on the City ae. ‘done, to the Recusants 
ere. A whole chapter is devoted to the “Catholic Cemetery,” where 
Mrs. Challoner, Mrs. Milner and Mr. and Mrs. Lingard rest among 
priests, secular and regular, Franciscan and Benedictine nuns. He men- 
tions, too, the death of Fr. James Nolan (1779) from pestilence caught 
by visiting French prisoners of war, and the coming of the French 
Clergy at the Revolution, when for three years “the King’s House” 
was a veritable Seminary. “The point of the Republican anticlerical 
movement in France,” he writes, “is made easier for this generation 
to understand by the Soviet situation in our own time. The one is the 
completion of the other: and the opponent of both, when all the 
ambiguities of ‘liberty’ and ‘democracy’ have been seen through, is 
the Catholic Church.’ 
Intending visitors to Winchester may well take him as their guide. 


Poets and Mystics, by E. 1. Watkin (Sheed and Ward 12s 6d). 


Me HAVE TRIED to define poetry, and others, mysticism: 
Mr. Watkin devotes most of his book to examples, only one 
of them being neither poet nor, precisely, mystic, but that Puritan 
forerunner of the devotion to the Sacred Heart, Thomas Goodwin. 
It is but equitable that we should be better informed about the pietas 
anglicana, which already breathes in the prose-poetry of the Prayer- 
book and the Authorized Version, and also about not a little Non- 
conformist devotion, such as issued into some of the Wesleyan hymns, 
like “Love Divine, all loves excelling, Joy of heaven, to earth come 
down, Fix in us Thy humble dwelling. . . .” If the mystical union 
is essentially one of will, that is, love, in that hymn we have the 
desire, at least, of it leading (we trust) to a partial achievement. Other 
examples are Dame Julian, Margery Kempe:(whom Mr. Watkin 
chivalrously defends), Richard and William Crashaw, Dom Augustine 
Baker, Sister Elizabeth of the Trinity, Henry Vaughan, and the too- 
little known poetess, Ruth Pitter. But in his first chapter Mr. Watkin 
writes of poetry and mysticism as such, and makes use of Claudel’s 
and Bremond’s distinction between anima and animus. We may 
presumably say that both ie and mystic are dimly aware of some- 
thing transcendent, though the former may not realize that this is 
truly God. But when mystics, under the urge of anima, do write, 
they know. The book amply repays study and should not be merely 
read—if “reading” is all you do, you will never surmount the oracles 


of the very first page. 
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The Neurophysiological Basis of Mind, by J. C. Eccles (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, Geoffrey Cumberlege 255). 


N THIS worRK Professor Eccles sets before the reader who is 
| elie in the mounting technicalities of contemporary neurophysio- 
logy an account of the chief experimental findings concerning the 
individual neurone and synapse, and also concerning the co-ordinating 
mechanisms of the central nervous systems. By one of the most deftly 
devised of modern neurophysiological techniques he has been able to 
bring to light fresh information relevant to the discussion of central 
excitation and inhibition and of possible storage of information in the 
nervous system. In terms of these findings he goes on to propose a 
hypothesis in virtue of which free-will may be considered as acting 
upon the cerebral cortex. Nervous activity (and presumably bodily 
activity in general) below this level he holds, ‘aan as did Descartes, 
may be explained entirely in terms of complex physics and chemistry. 
For the pineal gland of Descartes are substituted the cells of the 
cerebral cortex. This is a proposal that may well surprise both physio- 
logist and philosopher. The one may argue that insufficient stress has 
been laid on the hierarchy of levels at which the nervous system may 
act; the other, that a man’s body is a unity beyond the reach of homeo- 
stasis and servo-mechanisms, and that the existence of predictable 

arts does not necessarily imply a merely mechanical whole. Neither, 
an would view with disfavour the methodical and well docu- 
mented discussion which precedes this hypothesis, and Professor 
Eccles’ contribution to empirical knowledge in this field is an achieve- 
ment of no mean order. 
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